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Co Correspondents. 
7.B.L.of N. O. is informed that the first consignment of Curtis & Harvey's Dia- 
mond Grain Gunpowder to the agency of W. F. Brough, of this city, is disposed of to 
one house, but T. E. L. will receive a portion of his agency from the 2d consignment. 
J. H. H.—Your letter relative to the “chickens” is received, ané we are daily ex- 
pecting the draft. Glad to hear you have engaged in bieeding thorough-bred stock. 
§. T. H.—Cayuga’s best time within our rece!lection is 5:154—5:24, two mile heats In 
harness, Centreville Course, Sept. 1840. In ’42, he beat Duchess in 5:19-5:20. He has 
won a heat of one mile tn 2:37 in harness. rf 
R. W. of P.—We derived our information of the time of Mr. Macready’s former visit 
to this country from the brief review of his theatrical career, published in the London 
‘Observer ” of the 3d Sept. last, which was re-published in this paper. It is about six- 
teen years only since his first appearance here. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 4, 1843. 


Che Crebla Gazette. 


NUMBER FOUR. 








NEw ORLEANS, October, 1842. 
Twaddle—In Advance of the Next Steamer. 

Private letters inform us that a great socia] movement is in contemplation in 
Liverpool and London, which, if successful, may lead to important results; one 
of which may be the inundation of the Island of Great Britain, It may be 
drawn as an inference from the books of English writers on America, that 
whereas the people of this country spit a good deal, Englishmen do nothing of 
the kind, The movement referred to above is connected with the formation of 
ao ‘ Anti-Dry-Mouth-Society,” whose peculiar province it will be to cherish a 
love for spitting, as one of the “fine arts.” To this end, jujube paste and acid 
tobacco are to be purchased by subscription, and sent into ali the counties. Pro- 
fessors are to be imported from America, who are capable of teaching the peo- 
ple of the ‘* fast anchored isle’’ the “simple squirt "—the ‘“‘ squirt @ closed 
teeth ”’—the “corner cataract ’’—the “ upper lip cascade,” and the “ cotton- 
drop.” Prizes ere to be awarded, on the first of each month, to the man who 
ci spit farthest over a polished floor—to him who can bring to bear the most 
concentrated and powerful blotch on a Brussels carpet (red figures on a pale 
blue ground), as well as to him who can hit the edge of an upright shingle, or 
fire through a keyhole without dampening the wards. 

We understand that Mr. Dickens, who never spat until he came to America, 
is, or will be, the President of the Association ; and that in view of this, he has 
had all his teeth filed. Report says that he has introduced the fashion of spit- 
biog jets d'eau (without “ blowing,”) and that artists have come even from Rome 
to observe the colors of the rainbow which hangs over his mouth on these in- 
teresting occasions. 

The business to be done in spittoons is expected to be immense, and Prince 
Albert thinks of cutting off his mustache, in order that he may practice this art 
(unknown to England for so many centuries,) without inconvenience! The 
Queen spits through a quill. 


Hounslow Heath has been purchased by a company of individuals for the pur- 
pose of making it into a watermelon field. Applications to furnish seedy indi- 
viduals may be made anywhere at any time. 


The project of the Cast Iron Balloon, mentioned in advices by the ‘“ Hiber- 
nia,” has been entirely successful. As the inventor said, after the air inside was 
exhausted, it went up like a feather—hit Venus in the eye, gave Mars a “ side 
wipe,” scorched Mercury's wing, and lent Vesta’s petticoat a taint of iron rust. 
It never came down until three weeks afterwards, when it exploded. The 
pieces were gathered up, and sold to different institutions, as specimens of zro- 
lites, By this means the proprietor has “ realized ” a fortune. 





The Repeal Agitation waxes so warm, that woullen clothes area drug in 
Ireland. This prospect of a warm winter in England has immensely increased 
the list of subscrivers to the Glaciarum. 





Earl Scratch, the great patron of wigs, is about erecting a monument of 
plastering-hair ” to a grandson of Dominie Sampson. 





. Mr. John Smith Jones has opened a sausage emporium in Soho-Square. The 
intestine commotion among the London pigs is very great, and they have taken 
measures to purchase a copy of Bacon’s ‘ Abridgment,”’ in order to see the 
nature of their rights, Hogg's ‘‘ Tales ” throw no light on this subject. 





The people of Wakefield have presented Mrs. Wood, the vocalist, with a 


choice dinner set. On the bottom of each dish is the representation of a con 
vent, 





A method of producing cool wine, by planting vine slips in powdered ice, has 
been successfully tried at Hel-igoland. 





An aged rat, belonging to the house-hole’d of the Duke of Wellington, has 
Cut his third set of teeth. The Duke intends sending him to gnaw-way (Nor- 


way), demmeste 
Corstali fiddles boiled in milk are said to produce music equal te any 
Cre-(a)-mona, einen 


Rat-tailed files are now much used in Russia for the purpose of resisting 
Tartar-y encroachments on the teeth. 


Propositions are on foot to present Daniel O’Connell with a golden shilleiagh. 
Tom Steele (the best ¢empered man in the world) is to de the Grand Bearer of 
this baton on “high” occasions. 


Musical Intélligence.—* I see them on their winding way ” has been adapted 
for parties, in the shape of a reel. 

A new style of salutation has been adopted by the dandies in this city, un- 
der the title of “ the misletoe bow.” 





nell. He has all the notes sent from this country, and will introduce it in a 
Glee. 

‘God Save the Queen,” it is now discovered, is the song sung by honey bees 
when they are swarming—arranged with a tin-pan accompaniment. 





Things in New York.—After much trouble, and some expense, which we 
have not paid, and do not intend to, we have succeeded in engaging a New York 
correspondent. Below we present the items of intelligence with which he has 
furnished us since our last :— 

A young lady of fortune has made an overture to Wallace, the celebrated vio- 
linist, on the ground that she, too, wishes to be able to draw a fine beau. 

‘‘Rigges’ Military Shav'ng Soap”’ is now very popular, as making a good 
lather for grenadiers’ caps. Razors to match must be stropped on the sword- 
belt. 

I see in one of our New York papers an advertisement, which may be recom- 
mended to farmers’ wives. A recommendation of ** Fleming’s Medicated Worm 
Candy ” mentions, that on giving a “stick ”’ of it to the writer's little son, *‘ it 
worked like a churn.” [U7 Note by Trebla.—Possibly the man meant 
** worked like a charm.”’} 

Indian Intelligence —The Kick-apoos have lately revived he old game of foot- 
ball, which they play while bare-tooted. 





State of the Market.—We had hoped to give our numerous readers some ac- 
count of the Market, but are unable to do so. We made application to the 
cook early in the week, but owing tu our not having provided her with the 
“dimes,” she could impart us no intelligence. The plain truth is, that our 
“ Money Article” is mislaid. We thought it was in our pocket, but it is not. 
The woman who washed our pants on Monday gives us to understand, that up 
to the tite of putting them in svak, there had been ‘‘no change” discoverable. 
We learn, informally, that several ‘‘ cabbage heads” have made their appear- 
ance, and are classed among the “greens.” Good livers are bulky, and move 
slow. There have been a few ‘‘ lights’’ in the market, but they were put out 
by the police. Lambis lively, but most of the mutton is feet-ed. “ Pluck” 
is a drug, as the duellirg season 1s over. 





7 Many have been called this season to mourn departed friends—we are 
among the number. Our right brogan is gone! None ever had a better sole, 
or was a better patron of the hecling remedy. Dropsy carried him off. He was 
tapped for water after the last shower, aud this was followed by s¢ifches in the 
side. In manners he was a “ Wellington,” ia politics a * Nullifier ;” but de- 
cay came, and he was obliged to * peg out.”’ 





Cut Nails.—A genteel looking man stepped into a hardware store in this 
city the other day, and asked a dapper clerk if he had any “‘ cut nails?” 

‘* Not one!” was the reply—* business is so dull that we bre all the nails 
we have on hand, for amusement.” 

** Bite them to the quick?” queried the customer, in nowise displeased at 
the wag. 

“ Yes—always.”’ 

“Well,” was the reply, ‘that accounts for your guick wit. Judging from 
the shape of your head, I should fancy “ you kept a pumpkin seed store !”’ 





“> The Temperance Society of Louisiana is endeavoring to persuade the 
cotton stalks, to abolish the use of the ‘‘boll.”” Many of themthis year have 
already done so, and therefore we can only calculate upon a temperate crop. 





U7 History says that Bonaparte was able to lie down, or stand any where. 
and fall asleep in a few minutes. That accounts for their giving him the name 


1 


of Nap-oleon.” ‘Sleep, warrior, sleep! 





Accounted For.—‘‘ Do you see that Frenchman yonder ?’’ Amid all the 
harshness of life, dull times, aud curious vicissitudes, he maintains his temper, 
and without a cent in his pocket, laughs and jokes, and snaps his fingers at the 
world. He has only one friend, and that is his snuff. He nose that friend, and 
we need not wonder that he is so buoyed up, since he uses it out of a bladder. 





U7 There is a hen in this city, belonging to a stone mason that lays bricks ! 





I It is said that * misery loves company,” but no case is on record, where 
true misery ever gave a large party. We have known large parties to give mi- 
sery, and have a vivid remembrance of one, when we had to say ‘* No” to an 
old maid who wanted us to marry her. Retiring into the woods she became a 
she Dry-ad; and the last thing we knew, she was amusing hereelf with a 
woodpecker ! 

I> The “ absentees,” we judge, have all come back to Ireland. Never was 
there so much * rent” paid befere. The Irish rents have hitherto been behind. 

















BOATS AT THE FAIR. 

Among the boats at the late Fair of the American Institute, at Niblo's Gar- 
den, were several built by Mr. C. L. INGERSOLL, which attracted, as they de- 
served, considerable attention. Among those built by Ingersoll were a thirteen 
foot copper fastened boat, built for Capt. Smiru, of the United States Cutter 
Rush, with a pair of very superior sculls; the model of the 30 foot race-boat 
George W. Chapman, which beat the George Washi» gion in a five mile race 
in 27 minutes—the quickest time ever made ; the model of the Cimbria, which 
was built of fourteen different kinds of wood, and took the premium at the 
Fair last year; the model of a 40 foot race-boat, which was built for the offi- 
cers of the U. S. S. Ohio, (then lying in Boston harbor), and which has taken 
several prizes. There was also a model of an improved whale-boat, which Capt. 
THompson, of the packet-ship Stephen Whitney (a person qualified to judge,) 
thinks is the most perfect thing of the kind he ever saw. 





SPORTING LETTERS FROM THE FAR WEST. 


Correspondence of the Concoj¢ia (La.) Intelligencer. 








ABOVE THE HEaD OF PLaTTE, Aug. 21, 1843. 
Interesting Situation—Our A ppearance—Danger from the Backwoods—Dresses 
—Singular Appearance—Anecdotes— Reflections. 


It is an elegant way of living we have in this far west. Here is Sir William, 
as rich as a Santa Fe nabob, travelling about, talking Indian, and looking like 
Robinson Crusoe ; and here is myself, bad luck to my enterprise, out here too, 
a up in cloths made of skins, ard looking like a scare-crow out of a corn- 

eld. 

‘It’s sport we have,” said Mat Field, with a big twine round his front tooth, 
trving to pull it out. 

“It's hu-wah-me-kas-haw,” says Tar-pot -wan-ja, the villain, l60xing as com- 
fortable as a setting hen. 

“‘Ti’s all kind of scrapes that I am gettirg into continually,” thought I, as I 
reflected on the elegant adventure of which I was the hero. 

You see it had rained some fuur weeks steadily, and my raw deer-skin 
clothes, hair outside, were as joose and comfortable as an Ottoman’s, Six 
times since J wore them, have I been near being snot for an Elk, which makes 
my situation very pleasant indeed ; but to the adventure. I was out ona hunt- 
ing expedition, which took me a full day’s journey from the camp, and was de- 
tained over night—sleeping—sleeping on the ground in about two inches of 
water. Inthe morning [ started for home, “a to my great relief, the sun 
came out hot, and magnificent; if you could just have seen me travelling 
across the prairie, and drying slowly, and sending up steam like a locomotive ! 
I ate dinner that day with great relish—the sun so inspired my appetite, and I 
indulged myself for the first time in some of Tar-pot-wan-ja’s dishes, who was 
with me. It might have been three o’clock in the evening, when I felt a sin- 
gular rush of blood to my head, a want of breath, and other unpleasant signs ; 
presently my clothes seemed to grow too small, and kept tightening in aa 
alarming manner. 

‘* How do people feel that are poisoned ?” said I to Audubon. 

*« Like a stuffed bird’s skin,” said he. 

“Then,” said I, growing pale, ‘‘ my mother’s son will leave his bones among 
heathen.” 

He enquired, with interest, what I ate for dinner; I told him some Indian 
dish; he rolled up his eyes with astonishment, and bid me hurry to the camp. 
I pushed on, all my alarming symptoms increasing with violence, until it seem- 
ed as if my legs and my head would burst. When I got to the camp, I was 
so stiff I had to be lifted off my horse, and laid upon my back. A consulta- 
tion was held within sight, but not in hearing, in which Tar-pot-wan ja, pulling 
out a sharp knife, and shaking it at me, took a very active part. My feelings 
were indescribable. How I had offended the Red man, | could not imagine, 
for it was now evident he had poisoned me, and wished to finish the job, by cut- 
ting my throat. Not a soul pitied me, but looked upon the whole affair as a 
pleasant joke. 

** Soak it out of nim,” said Sir William, finally. 

And to my horror, Tar-pot-wan-ja, my enemy, and another Indian, took me 
up and laid me in a neighboring stream, jast leaving my head out of the 
water. 

‘They are all savages,” thought I, closing my eyes; and when I opened 
them the Indians were gone. ‘Is this the way to treat a sick man? pitch him 
into the river to die like a dog, for fear of a little trouble? ‘ Suak it out of 
him,’ indeed! its the breath they alluded to!’’ 

Such were my thoughts, wken to my astonishment [ began to feel relieved 
—the blood seemed to leave my head, and limbs, and [ began to have some 
power of locomotion—less than half an hour elapsed before I got up and walk- 
ed as well as usual. I went to tae camp, wet as I was, burning with ven- 
geance ; as | approached it, a general shout of laughter saluted me. 

‘Oh you unchristian bastes that you are,” said I, shaking my fist at the 
whole of them, “is it for you to leave a sick friend to die, you savages! but 
I've got well, and can whip the whole of ye.” 

Not if your deer-skin clothes dry upin the sun until you can’t move,” said 
somebody, when the truth flashed upon me that Tur-pot-wan ja wished to cut 
me out of them, instead of out of my breath, and not ‘ soak me out,’’ as pro- 
posed by Sir William. My feelings altered at once, and I joined in the laugh ; 
it ouly being one of those pleasant jokes peculiar to the sport of this part of 
the world. I find upon inquiry into accidents resulting from a precipitate use 
of deer-skin clothing, thet the most dreadful things have happened. An old 
hunter informed me that a whole party of white men, who were thus dressed, 
were caught by a sudden coming out of a hot sun, while eating their dimner; 
they were rendered helpless, before they were conscious of the reason, and sat 
staring at each other, with a buffalo steak in each hand, until they starved to 
death, their clothes not permitting them to move; and what made it more aw- 
ful, after they were dead, damp weatner came on—they melted down on the 
ground, and remained prostrate until the next sunshine—they then, as their 
skin clothing contracted by the heat, came up right again, in all imaginable po- 
sitions, exhibiting one of the most melancholy spectacles that ever greeted the 
eye of humanity. The escape I made was miraculous indeed, for which I 
cannot be too thankful. And here, permit me to say one word, as I feel ina 
moral mvod about the fitness of nature ; the buffaloes it seems, from the inqui- 
ries [have made, are dressed in raw skins,as I was—hair outside—they are 
fond of water, and alse fond of the susskine. To avoid the fatal aceidents 
that overtake the human species, they are provided over the shoulder with a 
large hump, containing nothing but fat. When indulging in the sun, this fat 
melts, runs over the skin, and keeps the water from penetrating the pores, so as 
to make the texture, when drying, susceptible to the sun’s rays. Taking ad- 
vantage of this beautiful law, I grease my clothes every morning with buffalo 
grease ; and although they smell exceedingly rancid, and compel me to &s30- 
ciate entirely with Tar-pot-wan-ja, still [ had rather do this, than endanger my 
life, as I have already done. P.O. F. 
P. S —The wild torkies of last year, were all killed by the rains, so that this 
season there are none to be met with; all sorts of game are very scarce. [ 
bear up under my misfortunes, like a man, as I frequeatly hear the remark, I 
am such game. 


A New Stock Premium —In noticing the coming Fair of the Adams County, 
Miss. Agricultural Society, the editor of the Natches “Free Trader” gives 
us the following paragraph, which he desires his lady readers to ‘* skip :”"— 

‘Tt has been privately whispered into our ear, and we now communicate it to 
our readers in the most strictly confidential manner, trusting it will go no fur- 


ther (our married friends will of course not tell their wives) that a very ty 
miniature cap is in the course of coastruction, to be given as a premium for the 


prettiest b—a—b—y, exhibited.” 








Great pulling of caps is expected. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 














HINTS ON HORSE-DEALERS AND DEALERS IN 
HORSES. 


BY HARRY HIE’oVER. 


tal Oo ille facit.”~OLp Provers. 

That readers ‘should * Pam or give attention to the observations, 
inions, or facts promulg any writer, it is necessary, or, to say t 
jeast, quite desirable, that they should be impressed with the opinion at kon 
quite conversant with the subject or subjects on which he writes. That I am 
he must earnestly but very respectfully beg the Public to take my word : 

t I am equally competent to write upon this subject, is quite another matter : 

I am perfectly satisfied [ am not. Stil! this will nut render what I write ous 
atom of less utility. Facts are still facts, however homely may be the lan- 
guage in which they are set forth; and if the Public derives any advantage 
from those facts being set forth; the end will be just as well attained as if they 
om clothed in the most erudite or poetic language that inspiration could sug- 

Belore any one can be capable of guarding others against errors im posi- 
tions, he must first make himself i tat caoinser of . serge | 
sist, and bow the imposition is practised. To guard others against errors, ex- 
perience in the cases where those errors are committed will suffice : but to de- 
tect the means by which impositions are practised, it becomes necessary to get 
among those who practice them; to place yourself by some means in situations 
where you can hear their private conversations, get intimately acquainted with 
the tools or means employed, and perfectly learn how those tools are made use 
of: then aud not till then is any one qualified to give beneficial hints and ad- 
vice to others. How or why I have placed myself in situations to have seen 
so much of the subjects of these hints and observations matters nothing to the 
Public: suffice it to say, | have seen them much, and now offer the results of 
such observations to others, to whom I snail only say, 

** Si quid novisti rectius istis 
' Candidus imperti, si non his utere mecum.” 

There is no nation in Europe where the horse is made an object of so much 

importance as in England ; consequeotly Englishmen are, taking them in the 
aggregate, the best judges of horses in Europe. Most of our Nobility and men 
of fortune are so, and English horses are now become, taking them in all the 
various purposes tu which they are applied, unquestionably the best in the 
world. The Arab is certainly as particular in the vreed of his horse and in the 
care of him as we are here, but his attention and care ere directed to one par- 
ticular description of horse, and knows of no other ; bot it is left for England 
+o produce horses al! bred for, and adapted to, their various purposes, and each 
of his own class the finest animal in the world. Horseg for draught, for the 
road, and for the turf have been bred among other nations, and for these pur- 
poses animals have been produced of a moderate quality. The Leicestershire 
hunter has been till within a very few years a description of horse confined to 
the United Kingdom : here he has hitherto reigned unattempted to be rivalled, 
for here, and here only, has fox-bunting appeared in the zenith of its glory. 
Half a century ago a foreigner had no conception such a description of ani 
mal existed. The case is now altering very fast, and the spirit of racing, 
hunting, and even steeple-racing, is becoming widely diffused among some of 
our foreign neighbors. Four-in-hand, however, still remains among them a 
complete stumbling-block ; anda foreigner still remains about as good a judge 
of a well-appointed mail, with its four blood horses, as I should be of a Ceylon 
elephant with his howdah. He likes /a parade of four horses to his carriage as 
wellas we do; but here his gratification ends: that there should be any in 
driving them does not come within his conception. He would consider it an 
ungentlemanlike thing to do, and it would be so in his country, where it is not 
the custom of men of fashion to do it. Here, to be a first-rate fuur-in-hand 
whip is in a limited sense held all but ao accomplishmeut. This arises in a 
great measure from the circumstance that to become so a man must be or have 
been either aman of fortune or a stage coachman. His not being or having 
been the latter, leads to the inference that he is or has been the former. Hunt- 
ing and the turf are also the pursuits of men of fortune. That most sense- 
less, cruel, and unsportsmanlike amusement, steeple-racing, ie | am sorry to say 
becoming so. No men carry out the axiom, * that whatever is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well,” more than the English do in ail sporting pursuits, 
The four-in-hand rage brought out among Gentlemen some of the best coach- 
men inthe world. Hunting, particularly in Leicestershire, has produced among 
our aristocracy many such capital workmen across a country as to enable them 
to almost equal some of our professional artists in a steeple-race. Racing 
wuuld probably produce the same results, but that the light weights necessary 
to this amusement constantly require deprivation and exertion to attain it that 
few Gentlemen are found willing to submit to. 

Now all these pursuits undoubtedly render those who participate in them 
first-rate judges of the qualifications, powers, and merits of the horse for all 
such purposes as Gentlemen apply them to; and the constant and consequent 
buying and selling of such horses renders them pretty good judges as to their 
relative value as to price. Long may such men enjuy such amusements, and 
long may they possess fortunes to do so! There are without doubt pursuits of 
an higher order, pursuits that produce more beneficial results to mankind in ge- 
neral; but every man of fortune has an undoubted right to spend that fortune 
in such pursuits as he conceives affords him the most gratification; and pro- 
vided that pursuit be a harmless one, no one has a right to interlere with it. 
The pursuits of the Sportsman, while carried on by the Gentleman, are gene- 
rally not only harmless, but benefical to others. They give employment to 
many, and occasion a great deal of money to be circulated. This alone must 
benefit others: how far it may the sportsman himself is quite another affair: 
and should the time ever arrive when from a reverse of fortune he is no longer 
avle to enjoy them, there is perhaps no living being who can apply bis know- 
ledge to so little beneficial account to himseli as the sportsman, or one who 
can derive so little advantage from the money he has spent in his pursuits. 
There have been some so situated, who from having been accustomed to drive 
their own four-in-hand, have derived a good income from becoming stage coach- 
men: the Brighton and Bath roads particularly boasted several: I know one, 
and one only, who for some time hunted a pack of fox-hounds: but these are a 
few out of hundreds, perhaps thousands, who have found they could not make 
their knowledge of horses or horse pursuits available in any beneficial pecuniary 
point of view. It may be supposed that such men, with all their experience 
and knowledge, might, if they made up their minds to such a degradation, 
commence business as horse-dealers, livery-stable keepers, commission stable 
keepers, repository keepers: they might certainly commence ; but before they 
can promise themselves to go on in any one of these undertakings with any 
chance of success, they must forget or set at nought every sentiment they have 
from infancy been taught to cherish, and obliterate from their miads all the high- 
wrought and sensiiive feelings of the gentleman. No qualified aberration of 
them will do: no, it must be an utter annihilation of them. 

It will be said that this total dereliction of all former habits and feelings it is 
impossible for a gentleman to effect. I know it is; and for that reason, if he 
was to commence trade, he would not succeed in it. I never yet met with or 
heard of any gentleman who ever did succeed, and I will venture to predict 
that no one ever will—at all events in any of the trades or occupations | have 
mentioned ; and in all probability a sportsman is still less adapted to trade of 
any otherkind. Itis not to be supposed that a liveral education militates 
agains’ a man learning any business: quite the reverse; it would probably as- 
sist him iv so doing: bot to learn that busi. ess as a tradesman requires years 
of such humiliation as no Gentleman would or could submit to. Being a first- 
rate judge of a horse will not enable him to be a horse dealer. A gentleman 
may know perfectly the relative value of horses, and may easily ascertain that 
of any other article of merchanchise. Sv far as buying and selling goes, he 
may even learn where, and in some measure how, to buy and sell to the best 
advancage ; but this no more qualifies him for a tradesman than learning the 
newest fashions would meke the tradesman a gentleman. I hope I have said 
enowgh on this subject to prevent any gentleman fancying that, should he ever 
find 1t necessary, he can, as a dernier ressort, turn thuse pursuits he followed 
as an amateur to any account as a tradesman. I have heard many say they 
were certain they could. I only earnestly hope they will never have occasion 
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try. 

I wish it believed, that no gentleman ever has or ever will succeed as a regu- 
larhorse-dealer. That there are, however, many who 1 a private way to a very 
considerable extent deal in horses is a notorious fact, and a fact as much to be 
regretted as it is impossible to be denied. It is a subject of still further regret, 
that among them ere found those who in every other transaction are men of un- 
blemished bonor and integrity. If these gentlemen do conceive that they carry 
on that underhand kind of private trade without its calling forth very severe 
animadversions from those who abstain from it, they very much deceive them- 
selves; and they labor under the influence of a still further error if they sup- 
pose they can continue its practice without losing very considerably in point of 
character in the estimation of their friends and acquaintance. Placing them in 
comparison with the regular horse-dealer, I have no hesitation in saying, that 
80 faras this pursuit is concerned, I consider the latter the most respectable 
man. He sells you a horse openly asa dealer, as a man who dispuses him 
avowedly for profit. You probably place no reliance on his word or confidence 
in bis honor. He does not ask you to do so, nor is he offended if you do not. 
You purchase of him in most cases under a written warranty, or one given be- 
fore a witness. If the horse does not answer the description given of him, the 
law is open to you for redress; or if, as is generally the case, you have just 
cause of complaint, he takes the horse back. Now if you buy of the Gentle- 
man-dealer in you trust to his word and to his honor. If you are de- 





ceived, which by-the-bye you will find by no means an uncommon case, what is 
your resource? You must either keep your bargain, or if you hint that you 
Lave been taken in, a quarrel ensues, and you are called out for presuming to 
doubt the wordsor honor of a man who in such cases forfeits both perhaps twen- 
ty timesin the year. Such men are, however, as yet rare among gentlemen, 
and I trust will long remain so. From the moment a gentleman first harbors 
the idea of making money of horses by buying and selling them, he has taken 
the first step towards degradation, and then facile descensus averm. He pro- 
bably, indeed most probably, at first has no further view than in an honorable 
way availing himself of his superior judgment and taste. He is unfortunate 
enough to sell three or four horses to advantage. This gives him encourage- 
ment, and probably for the first time in his life he feels the pleasure of making 

money ; and he continues to speculate with success. Hitherto he has done no- 

thing wrong: his horses have all turned out as he represented them. He now, 

however, happens unfortunately to get a horse not quite what he should be. 

What is he to do withhim? Is he to sell him at aloss? A very short time 

ago he would have done so; but now the itch for making money has taken too 

firm a hold of him. He enters into a kind of compromise with his conscience, 

and the horse has really perhaps nothing material the matter with him. He 
avails himself of his position in society, and sells him, on his word, as a per- 
fectly sound horse. If he prove otherwise, he dves not allow he had been 

guilty of a deception, and pledges his word of honor that he was sound with 

him and when he sold him. This closes the transaction. Having thus escap- 

ed with impunity, instead of taking it as a salutary warning of the danger of 
such transactions—having once been guilty of a dereliction of honor and in- 

tegrity, he goes on till he unblushingly (in dealers’ phrase) sticks a screw into 
a friend whenever he can find an opportunity. This is about a fair sample of 
the usual career of those who commence privately dealing in horses. It isa 
pursuit that every gentleman should avuid. It is as demoralising in its influ- 

ence on the mind, and eventually as fatal in its effects as to character, as is the 

pursuit of the professed gambler and black-leg. ‘* All fair in horse-dealing”’ is 

an idea that some persons profess. It is a very erroneous one. It is an idea 

that no sensible or honorable man can seriously entertain. There is no more 

excuse for premeditated deception in the sale of a horse than there 1s in any 

other transaction. The moment a man can bring himself to think there is, he 

would pick a pocket. 

We will now look a little into the character and conduct of the regular horse- 
dealer. 1 am free to allow, that if we cuuld collect together every person em- 
ployed, directly and indirectly, opealy and covertly, in the sale of horses, we 
should be able to exhibit to the world a very tolerable (or it may perhaps be 
said intolerable) mass of iniquity. We must not, however, from this draw the 
inference that it necessarily follows all horse-dealers are dishonest. Take them 
from the highest to the lowest, that perhaps nine out of ten are more or less 
so, I think, 1s very probably the case. But in my humble opinion, that trades- 
meb in any other line are pretty much the same, and in about the same pro- 
portion, is a fact perhaps not absolutely incontrovertible. The only difference 
is this: the dealer cheats one man in the day to the tune of twenty-five pounds; 
the other cheats in smaller sums and cheats a hundred in the same time and to 
the same amount, always especially keeping the fact in our minds, that, in ad- 
dition to his hundred customers, he would be as ready as the dealer to cheat 
any one man to the amount of the twenty-five pounds if the opportunity offer- 
ed. There is one circumstauce that ought to be taken into cunsideration, and 
pleads very much in favor of the fair horse-dealer. Supposing our purchase 
from him does not answer our expectation, or perhaps his representation, and 
that is the nature of the article in which he trades—and I know of no one arti- 
cle of trade in which a man is so often deceived, and in which he so often de- 
ceives himself, as in the horse. 

Dealers are often, much oftener than is supposed, deceived themselves. Re- 
spectable dealers do take every precaution in their power not to get an unsound 
horse into their stables. They cannot, however, with all their precaution at all 
times prevent this. They will not, however, in such a case risk their character 
by selling such a horse to their customers. A horse may be purchased in the 
country from the breeder apparently sound : he may have hitherto been so ; and 
yet before he may have been at work one week he may be the very reverse 
Some hidden internal cause that the most practised eye could not detect may 
have long existed, the effects of which only become apparent on the animal being 
put to work. Here no blame can possibly attach to the dealer: he nas bought 
him with every warranty of soundness; has travelled him perhaps a hundred 
miles home ; has had him several days in his stable, and found him all he ex- 
pected: he has every right to think him a sound horse; as such he sells him: 
still such a horse may deceive both the dealer and purchaser when put to the 
test of work aod change of treatment. Vicious as well as unsound propensities 
in the horse frequently lay dormant for a very considerable time: they also are 
only called forth from change of treatment. A really vicious horse in the stable 
is easily detected and to be avoided ; but there are tempers and dispositions in 
horses as wellasin men of which we never get the slightest intimation till 
some hitherto untried provocation calls them forth. This probably never has 
occurred in the stable of the dealer. If a horse is intended for harness, which 
is a description of work that more than any other calls forth the vicious propen- 
sities of a horse if he had any, he is put into a break by the side of a practised 
break-horse, who knows nearly as well what todo by the side of a timid or 
violent companion as the man who drives them could tell him. I could in fact 
bring forward instances of good temper, patience, sagacity, and, when called 
for, determination on the part of some of these horses that would not be credited 
by those unacquainted with this part of the dealer’s business. Instances have 
been known of the break-horse being provoked to that pitch by a plunging and 
a kicking horse by his side, that he has caught him by the neck between his 
teeth and shook and held him till he became perfectly quiet. 

The young horse is gradually and carefully brought on till he is perfectly 
steady with a steady helpmate: he is then matched and driven with another who 
has gone through the same schooling. The pair are then driven together wll 
both are become quiet and handy. The dealer now considers them himself— 
and certainly he is justified in putting them into the hands of any customer— 
as a pair of horses fit to be put to his carriage. Still it might and does some- 
times happen that one or both of them may become unruly or set to kicking the 
first day they are used. This almost invariably happens, when it does occur, 
from injodicious or at least from inconsiderate treatment. I am quite satisfied 
that where one young horse does mischief from vice ten do it from alarm, and 
there is no telling what a frightened horse will attempt to do: he is @ thousand 
times more difficult to control than the most vicious one. A coachman may 
have driven his carriage for years in perfect safety, in all situations may be an 
excellent coachman; but if he suffers himself to forget he has now hold of a 
pair of young ones, without any other fault on his part, he will be almost certain 
to get into difficulties and danger, if not worse. A sudden stroke of the whip to 
a young horse who has perhaps never before felt it would perhaps set him 
plunging at once. Going more rapidly down hillthan they have been accus- 
tomed to do will often alarm young horses. Turning very sharply round a cor. 
ner brings one or the other horse, according to the turu right or left, suddenly 
on the pole, and confuses him. ‘That most abominable and uncoachmanlike 
practice of pulling horses sharp up at a door throws them suddenly on their 
haunches, causes their feet to slip about in al! directions, and, unless their 
mouth is made of cast-iron, severely injures them. Old horses will bear all 
this, because (like the eels) they are used to it ; but depend upon it voung ones 
will not. It may be said they should be driven by the dealer till they are as 
steady as old horses : so they have been, and in point of docility and temper 
are disposed to do all that can reasonably be required of them: but we cannot 
give the experience or staid habits of a man of forty to a lad of sixteen. Boys, 
it is commonly said, will be buys ; so will young horses be young horses. Like 
youth in mankind they must have time to gain experience; and, till they gain 
it, they must be treated accord gly. Horses at best are but brutes: and, as 
I have before said, ne man con tell what their tempers may be when roused 
But the tempers of young horses never should be roused if gentle usage will 
prevent it. They seldom or ever are in the hands of tbe deeler or mar. of judg- 
ment. It would be rather an extraordinary proceeding on the part of a dealer 
if he was purposely to frighten or irritate the temper of a young horse in order 
to ascertain what under such circumstances he would do. 

There can be no doubt that of the numerous accidents we often see and 
daily hear of as occurring to gigs, phaetons, and other vehicles, three out of 
four arise from want of judgment in the driver. He is not aware of what is 
likely to produce accident ; consequeatly takes no steps to prevent it. He has 
probably no conception that a strap buckled too tight or left too louse will 
render a horse uneasy in his harness, irritate his temper, set him plunging, aod 
finally kicking and running away. This horse might have been a week since 
bought of a dealer, might have been driven in a double and single harness, 
have always gone perfectly quiet, and always would have done so if common 
judgment had been used. This is all we have a right te expect from a high- 
spirited horse. He does not promise us to carry a phaeton or gig down a hill 
on the top of his tail, or to be flayed alive by his harness from our careless- 
ness. If any person wishes one that would permit this, we recommend the 
Gentleman a rocking horse. Now in any case of this kind, without making 
any investigation as to its cause, the effect having occurred, the first person 
censured is the dealer. No arguments on earth will persuade the purchaser that it 
arose from any other cause than the dealer having sold him a v:cious horse ; 
and he will probably feel further convinced that he well knewhe was so. In 
short, whatever failing a horse may exhibit after being purchased, whether as 
to soundness, temper, constitution, or anything else, deservedly or not, the 
dealer is sure to be set down as a rogue. If, even feeling he is not called up- 
on to do so, he offers every reparation in his power, vr makes it, he will be no 
better off : on the contrary, it will be only set down to his disadvantage as 
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evincing a consciousness that he wasto blame. If he refuses to do this, the 
case is carried into a Court of Law; and whenever any horse-case does get 
there, so universally tiassed and prejudiced are the feelings of the Coort in 
favor of the purchaser and against the dealer, that though no jery would wil. 
lingly be guilty of a decision of gross injustice, when the assertions of one 
party are implicitly believed, and those of the other totally the reverse, it is 
easy to judge in whose favor the case will end. ¢ ( 

Another stumbling block in the way of the dealer arises from a cause little 
suspected by his customers. This arises from their own servants If the 
dealer does not submit to be pillaged by them, it matters litle how gool may 
be the horse he selis: he will be made to turn out badly by some means or 
other. Let it be understood that I am now speaking of servants, as of othe- 
classes of men, en masse: there are many faithful, honest, and attached indir 
viduals among these ; ard that there are not more is quite as much the fau!t 
of the ‘master as of the man; for so long as masters will say, “I know m\ 
fellow is as great a rascal as ever lived, but he turns my cab out so well I can- 
not part with him :” so long does he encourage this man in being so, and others 
to follow his example: and so long as a masier or mistress will keep servants 
who they know are daily robbing them, and nightly associating in public houses 
with the lowest of the low, probably thieves and pickpockets, and retains them 
in their service merely because they are clever servants in their several capaci. 
ties, 80 long wil! they have rascale for their servants ; and such the geierality 
of London servants are, or by example shortly become. Now it is n0 uncom. 
mon thing for a Gentleman to desire his coachman to look out for a pair of 
horses for his carriage. Should he be peremptorily ordered to go to some spe- 
cified dealer, the thing is easy enough: he bargains to get £5, £10, or £15 
for himself : the dealer must add this to the price he would otherwise be en- 
abled to take for his horses, and there is no further harm dune than the purcha- 
ser paying in fact for his own servant the additional price put on to satisfy his 
cupidity. Now should the purchaser offer to buy the horses st a price about 
as much less as the sum the dealer knows he must give tu the servant, what | 
he todo? He has tho choice of three alternatives—to pay the servant out of 
his own pocket, Jose the sale of his horse, or sell them knowing they will be 
abused, and consequently bring him into discredit with his customer. They 
will be made, in short, a lasting source of annoyance to the master, be a theme 
of constant abuse of the coachman from the first day, who will take care they 
lose condition, go badly, and have always something the matter with one or 
both whenever they are wanted: and finally the master in his own defence 
will be obliged to sell them—he loses really a ,ood pair of horses, and the dealer 
a good customer. 

Should the master or mistress leave it to their coachman to get horses from 
any person he pleases, then the case will be this, or something very like it. He 
will go to different places and different dealers, not to find where or of whom he 
can purchase the horses on the best terms, or such as are best suited to the 
purpose of his employer, but to find where and of whom he is likely to make 
the most for himself in the shape of bribe. If he sees a pair of real- 
ly good sound horses, and finds he is only to expect a couple of sovereigns, he 
rejects them at once and for ever. If he then sees a pair by no means intrinsi- 
cally so good, and finds he isto get ten, he considers of them, and leaves the 
deal open till he sees if he cannot do better (for himself.) Now, if he finds « 
pair of very fine-looking horses in the hands of some ow dealers, both of which 
he knows to be screws, and finds he is to get fifteen sovereigns if they are pur- 
chased, in such a case the master or mistress trust to his judgment, and pur- 
chased they are. Now, here will follow very different treatment to what befe! 
the unfortunate horses where the dealer did not *‘come down handsomely.’ 
These horses wil! be kept inthe finest possible condition; no notice is taken of 
any unsoundness in them ; should one go half blind in a month, and the other 
lame, if not very visibly so, nothing is said about the matter; and while no 
complaints are made on the part of the coachman, probably no inquiries are 
made on that of the master or mistress: the horses look well, do their work 
probably as well as sound horses, and the owner continues to be drawn by a 
blind one and a lame oue, till coachee begins to think—the horses having dore 
their work for twelve months—i 's time to begin thinkicg of making a little 
more money for himself. Then the half blind one has taken a bad cold ever 
since that wet. night when they waited so long at Lady So-and-so's rout, apd tt 
has fallen into his eyes; and the other suddenly falls lame while in the carriage. 
Coachee pulls up, gets down, and looks at him: * supposes it a little sudden 
strain; he did ovserve him slide a bit turning the corner; dares say it will go 
off.” 

N. B.—It never does though ; nor does the other recover his sight. 

The few days’ rest that was to have set all to rights has not done so, but it 
has given coachee time to get another pair ready “cut and dried.” The Lady 
cannot longer do without her carriage: what is tobe done? “ I: is a great 
pity! they were a nice pair of horses! no horses could have gone better till 
this happened !’”" The Lady agrees that they did so, and believes it ; but what 
isto be done? She wants the carriage, and can no longer do without it, Now, 
though coachee had quite made up his mind that the horses should go without 
the carriage, it is impossible for the Lady to make the carriage go without the 
horses ; soit ends in his being desired to sell them. This he promises to do 
to the best advantage—to himself he means. Now here he sees a fite field 
for speculation open to him, in the pair to be sold, and in the pair to be 
bought. The first thing he does is to get a pack of low dealers to sce 
these horses: we will say, taking them as they are, they are worth 70. as 
a pair of job horses: in short, they are worth as much as when they were 
bought. His next object is to find among this set who will give him most. 
If he can persuade his Lady to take 40/., he selects his best customers ; and 
to shew his own perfect honesty, he gets his Lady to see the purchaser, and 
hear what he says about the horses. He the purchaser) is made quite au 
fait as to what he is to say, and the kind of observations to make. It would 
not do to speak in lowering terms of the horses so far as regards their class 
and quality. If he did, where would be his friend coachee’s judgment in 
buying them! No; he goes upon another tack. ‘‘ They have teen as fine 
a pair of horses as he would wish to see : he would rather give (501. for such 
a pair sound, than 40/. for them as they are. He knows a Nobleman who 
would give 50/. for the buying of such a pair at 150/.” He well knows they 
cost the Lady 200/ ; and thus he gives his frievd coachee a lift: and from wha 
he says, the Lady is satisfied she did not pay too much for them. It ends ict 
his buying them at 40/; coachee puckets 5/., with 15/. in prospectu for buying 
the next pair ; which, to shew his zeal in his Lady’s cause, he fortunately firds 
the next day. With themthe same game will be played, only taking care 
there shall bea variation in the moves. 

These sort of transactions of course could not be carried on where the coach- 
man has a master who knows anything about horses ; nor would any respecta- 
ble dealer join inthem. In almost every case, the servant by hook or by crook 
will be paid; nor will paying these gentry be always sufficient. Let a Novle- 
man’s coachman go into a dealer's yard, he must be shaken by the hand ; and 
if any conversation is requisite, it must be over a bottle of wine: he will expect 
to be treated something on the footing of a friend by the first-rate dealers. Now, 
could a Gentleman submit to this? No: he certainly could not: he must, 
however, if he turns horse-dealer, or lose a customer. 

This is only one among the many humiliations that a tradesman must submit 
to, and which no Gentleman could brook. I may be asked, how or why the cus- 
tomer would be lost? The reply is, becanse the coachman would be offende?. 
This leads to the very natural quere of whether I suppose a Nobieman is to be 
dictated \o by his coachman as to who the dealer may be he may choose to p?- 
tron'se? Certainly not dictated to by words; but the maneuvres of the coach- 
man wi'l in nine cases out of ten bring the thing tobear. A master, if he is4 
man in high life, caonot be constantly overluoking his stables or servants ; and 
if he finds every horse he buys of a particular dealer turns out badly (though 
he may suspect there is some roguery in the case), be has no resource but to g? 
to another, which most men in high life would rather do than take the trovble 
of investigating. It is this desire to avoid trouble that chiefly leaves people o! 
fashion so completely at the mercy of their servants as they are; and let them 
flatter themselves as they will, they are much more under the dominion of theit 
servants than they suppose. This is oue great reason why the man of £60 000 
a-year pays one price for every article that goes into the house or stable, aod 
the man of £1000 a-year another. Tradesmen who charge exorbitantly ¢#® 
pay servants exorbitanily ; and they in most cases contrive that a man of [of 
tune shall deal with none other. There is one invisible machinery in all very 
large establishments worked by the servants for their own peculiar benefit ; '° 
the working of which, from the highest to the lowest, they wil! join ; and ull 
this is pat a stop to, people io high life must be content to be pillaged. To 
stop this would require a good deal of trouble and resolution. One instance 
where it was done in the establishment of a Nobleman of very high rank camé 
under my immediate observation, and this probably never would have bee® 
done but from the following circumstance, for the perfect truth of which I ca° 
vouch. Lord A. had been in the habit of permitting his body-coachman to pU™ 
chase all the forage required for the stables in Loudon of whom he pleased. 
relative of a particular friend of bis Lordship purchased an estate a few miles 
from town, to which was attached a hay-farm. My Lord was requested to al- 
low this gentleman to supply what hay was wanted for his stables, which re 
quest was immediately granted. The coachman offered no opposition ostens!- 
bly to this arrangement, and the hay that was sent in was as good as hay ©0"' 
be: but somehow the horses did not eat it, and consequently lost condition. 
This became apparent to Lord A., and the coachman was ordered up to 4 
count for it. ie at once allowed the horses did not look as they did, and ac- 
counted for it by roundly asserting that they would not touch the hay lately a 
in: they had always done well on the hay they had before; but this hay ¢ 
| they would not. Nowwithstanding this very satisfactory explanetion, some 50° 
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picion arose if his Lordship’s mind that there was something not quite right 
at tue bottom of allthis. The coachman was told he might go, and some al- 
ization should be made. Now he conceived that any alteration would be bet- 
‘ter than that hay should be sent without his being well paid for it. He cong. 
dently felt he had played bis part in the farce so well that the denowement must 
be the discomAture of his enemy and his own triumph. A flourish of trumpets 
—erit coaciiman. Unfortunately for him, however, the next scene was of a 
very differeat cast. The gentleman, who was the promoter of the hay being 
sent, called, when a little consultation took place on the subject. The gentle- 
man went immediately to the stables, and there, sure enough, saw the racks fal, 
put not a single horse eating it. The coachman pulled out a piece, and cer- 
tainly the odor wae anythi-g but such as to tempt a horse accustomed to good 
hay. So fer all was well, and the coachman concluded the business settled ; 
put the gentleman took the liberty of ascending to the loft, and there found the 
unprepared hay as fragrant as hay could be. The (bing was now plain enough, 
and he took @ lock of the prepared and unprepared hay to Lord A. The coach 
man was ordered Up, Whose manner on his re-appearance was of course ludi- 
erous enough when compared with his late triumphal exit. However, his Lord- 
ship neither condescended to notice this nor make any angry remonstrance, but 
merely addressed him as follows :—* Moreton, I am going to tell you a story. 
It is very generally known, but probably not to you” He then related the 
well-known anecdote of the King of Prussia, who, being constantly annoyed 
by his men levting their caps fail off at reviews, yave it in general orders that 
he would flog the first man who did this. It appeared arbitrary enough, but the 
caps did not again fall off. Having related this, he asked the coachman if he 
did not think this was very hard on the men? The coachman “ did consider it 
very hatd indeed.” 

“Very well,” said his Lordship: * now I am going to be more hard on you 
still; you have got bad hay.” 

‘“ Very, ray Lord [? 

“| know shat no herses can luok well on bad hay.” 

“ Certanty cot, my Lord.” 

'* Notwitastanding all this, if my horses do not eat this hay, and recover their 
condition 1c one fortnight from this day, at the end of that fortaight by G— | 
will turn you away. Now you may go.” 

He did not want @ second intimation ; but finding his case hopeless, the horses 
did miraculously recover their condition, and he kept his situation. Lord A. 
made no fur her remarks on this affair, but it completely opened his eyes, and 
was the meaus of Causing a Minute investigation, and a thorough and lasting 


yeformatio \. the whole establishment. London (Old) Sporting Mag. for Oct. 








NAPOLEON AND HIS GENERALS. 


A LEGEND OF LACKEN. 





‘ Que Imperial Palace of the Lacken.”— Emperor Napoleon. 
‘* font soit qui nal y pense.”—Edward the Fourth. 





“Tt was in the summer of thet year in which Dendermund ’—no; but in 
which Evrope was all but lost by the Allies, that the Emperor Napoleon was 
seated in the Grand Salon of the Lacken Palace, playing at ‘ Vingt-et-un ” 
with his Marshals, while at an adjacent table the Empress Josephine was simi- 
larly engaged with the ladies of the Court. Some Chamberlains, and several! 
Genera's, were siauding behind the ladies’ chairs, and betting largely on the 
game rather than takiog a principal part therein. Among the ladies was the 
beautiful wife of the Marshal S .& womas whose personal loveliness, men- 
tal accomplishments, unsullied character, and genuive goodness of heart, were 
in a great measure tainted by her incorrigible love for play Immediately be- 
hind this lady's chatv, and leaning a little over the back of it, stood a weather- 
beatea warrior, bronzed by the “Sun of Austerliuz,” and with a breast one 
constellation of stars. This was the future antagonist of Welliogton at Vir- 
toria, the Marshat Jourdan, whose fortune at the card-table was more propi- 
tious than bis subsequent luck **at the Game of Kings in Spain.” Madame la 
Marechale S was losing rapidly, for which amusement, indeed, the brilliant 
madcap possessed a surprising taleat. Jourdan, on the contrary, was sweeping 
the Naps and double-Naps from the table, for which pleasing operation he had 
frequently been obliged to pass his arm over the alabaster shoulders of Madame 
S At last be made more than an extraordinary haul, and, in order to land 
whe golden prey more expeditiously, he was obliged to use ooth hands, shovel- 
fashion. This he did; and now, when the richly-laden hands were passing just 
over the Marechale’s neck, som? one touched rather smartly Jourdan’s elbow— 
his hands separated, and the golden shower fell—no: into the lap of this mo- ' 
dern Danae, but between her stooping shoulders, where the corsage closed upon 
the treasure. 

‘Ab! Marshal,” exclaimed the lively lady, standing up, and endeavoring to 
shake the gold from her dress, ** I am no Danae.” Theo, continuing rather an- 
grily, as the gold would not evacuate its position—‘*Twenty-four hours, you 
Know, are allowed to pay debts of play ; and, Marshal, you must wait till to- 
morrow,” 

“Madame,” replied Jourdan, bowing with infinite grace, ‘I never had mo- 

ney so well invested.” 
_ The Imperial party laughed—made a few mofs—continued the game, and on 
Madame S entering her carriage for Brussels, she had not one franc re- 
maining out of the 300 Napoleons which she had received from her husband 
that same morning. 

It was midnight. An old clergyman was seen walking with hurried steps to- 
wards the hotel of Madame S , situated in the Rue Royale. With a trem- 
bling band he rings the bell, is immediately admitted, and stands with quivering 
ra - Siu the fair being who was formerly his pupil, and never ceased to be his 
iriend, 

“How! M usieur 'Abbe—you make a visit at this hour?” exclaimed la 
Marechale. 

“When Madame has known the cause of this visit she will pardon the breach 
of decorum.’' 

“Bon Dieu ! then tell it at once. Be quick! Your looks frighten me.” 

"You know, Madame,” said the Abbe, as soun as they were alone, ‘' that my 
young brothys has embraced the profession of arms.” 

* Yes, yes—a charming fellow, who will make his way.” 

“Thanks to the Marshal's pretection, he is already paymaster in a cavalry re- 
gimeat. But uohappily he is experienced, aud easily led by others into—vice. 
He has played, and the wretched youth has lost the money which belonged to 
ls regiment. To-morrow he must give in his accounts, and if he cannot 
make up the deficit, he has sworn to blow his brains out. He will keep 
es a And the poor Abbe covered his face with both hands, and wept 

Ite: 7. 
; The beautiful Marechale winced beaeath the stings of her own conscience. 
Her unbridled passion for play deprived her utterly of the power to obey the 
dictates of her generous heart; and she heard the half-stifled sobs of her sup- 
plicant, she felt that she would be virtually a murderess if she found not means 
to prevent the threatened catastrophe. 
* What sum do you require, my poor friend?’ she asked, in a voice trem- 
oling with emotion. q 
ina prea francs. It would be a trifle if we only had time. But tox 
aie —to morrow—at dawn of day, the regimeni’s caisse, aud my brother's 
ate, Will be examined.” P 
belienindes der akan is saved!” suddenly exclaimed Madame S——, as she 
asthe Tne of the golden shower. ‘Quick, quick. Help toun-make my 
» And without waiting for am answer, the fair Marechale, her eyes spark- 
ing with pleasure, rapid! ‘ ief and i Th tonished 
Abbe be / pidly removed ber neckerchief and sash. e astonis 
gau to think he was iq d i 

“If Madame la M as ae ids,” 
st ' ‘ Marechale will permit me I will call her maids,” stammered 
the old priest, going to the door. 
er —— ny world! Noy ove but you shall know where I shall find the mo 
hoe a Remove this pio! Very good. Now these hooks and eyes. 

The vol aa this cordon de taille. Bon! » 
Wr ccna & trembled from head to foot. When the gows wes — 
8 Dheeince ee 80188 to cry, like braver men, “ Sauve qui peut !” and meditace 

precipitate fight. His trials, however, were only beginning. 

et us lose no time, my good friend, Undo this knot. Good! Now this 
“rand tben—but hold! That will save time. Take these scissors aad 
CUl my stay-lace."” 

Had @ thunderbolt fallen at his feet, poor old Desclairs had scarcely been 
‘hore astounded. The old man changed color. His knees trembled under him 
: Cold perspiration bedewed his venerable forehead, as his pale lips scarcely 
peneccnedam Madame la Marechale must pardon me—it is utterly impossible 
—* Cannot,” 

S What! not to save the life and honor of your brother! ” 

; But what has the hfe or honor of my brother to do with—” 

Gold will save him, and in order to have that, you must loosen my corsage. 
*re, take the scissors. Be quick !” 

And he took the scissors with a trembling hand, and he cut the stay-lace, 
‘od immediately Jourdan’s Napoleons fell at the feet of the laughing kind- 
hearted women. 

Bravo! bravo!” she exclaimed, clapping her hands, and throwing a Cach- 
‘ere round her shoulders, “ eight Napoleons more than you want. Take them 
all—nay, not a word! And now to explain. This evening, while seated at cards 
with the Empress, Marshal Jourdan, by some gaucherie dropped the pieces be- 
‘ween my shoulders. I have twenty-four hours to revorn them, and [ bless my 
“ars for the Marshal's maladresse. Bat go at once aod calm the mind of that 

















oth 


young harebrain. Spare not rebuke; overwhe!m him with advice. Alas! it is 
more easily given, than received.” 

The Abbe gained his lodgings, where his brother awaited his return, a prey 
to distracting anxiety. The deficit was supplied ; and the young Desclairs, who 
possessed all the qualities necessary to ensure success in the profession he had 
embraced, vowed eternal gratitude to his benefactress ; and resolved to make 
for -imself a name worthy of her esteem. 

Events, at the period of our historiette, hurried on so rapidly that people had 
not time to thiok of everything ; and so the day following the scena just des- 
crived, the giddy Marechale S had forgotren the debt she had so involunta- 
rily contracted with Jourdan. When she sudsequently remembered it, Jourdan 
was no longer in France. [n short, matters proceeded after such a fasnion, that 
the debt existed till the fourth year from its birth. 

To 1809, Marshal Junrdan had the comand in Spain. The French army. 
attacked at Vittor a by the allies, was at one juncture upon the point of beiug 
utterly put hors de combat. Vainly did Jourdan and King Joseph rush along 
the yielding or broken lines, imploring the soldiers of France not to bring dis- 
honor upon their banners. All, all in vain. Borne away by his desperate cou- 
rage, the Marshal flung himself into the centre of a hussar regiment, or rather 
the vestige of one, and with a handful of gallant fellows charged the dragoons 
of Wellngton. All, all in vain His officers are slain by his side, Jourdan 
himself, already wounded, is on the poiut of being surrounded and cut to 
pieces, when a young officer throws himself between the Marshal and his 
enemies. 

** General!” he exclaimed, ‘the debt of konor is discharged !” 

And the young soldier was immediately smitten to the smoking earth; but 
his noble self-devotion gave time for the arrival of a French squadron of heavy 
cavalry. The Marshal was rescued—discipline re-established, and the army 
saved from complete destruction. 

On his return to Paris, Jourdar, was one evening at a soiree, where also shone 
the brilliancy of Madame la Marechal S Tae Marshal was narrating the 
noble trait which had saved his life, when the lady, struck with a sudden recol- 
lection, demanded — 

** [s not Desclairs the name of this officer?” 

“It certainly is, Madame la Marechaile.” 

“The wretched man! It is I who have slain him!” 

** In that case, Madame,”’ rejoimed the Marshal, app'ying a line of Moliere’s— 
** The folk you have kill'd, are in excellent health—’ 

for M. Desclairs soon recovered from his wouads—Az is in excellent health— 

and, besides, 1s a Liewtenast Colonel. To-morrow | shall have the pleasure to 

present him tu Madame.” 

Scandal is very busy in every part of the world, but, beyond all question, Paris 

is her favorite head quarters. The exclamation of Madame S about her 

having killed young Desclairs, became, of course, the exhaustless subject of tit- 

tle and pers/flage even in the highest circles. Sume kind friend was even so very 

kind as wv whisper the matter to Marechal,S , who knew perfectly well all 

about it. 

** What very droll people those must be,” replied the brave veteran with a 

smile, ** who pretend to know better than [ do myself about matters which af- 

fect me so vitally? Bah, bon jour !”’ London Age. 


The Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


AVERAGE RUNS OF PLAYERS. 
From * Bell's Life ” of Oct. 1. 
Mr. Editor,—I have sent you a statement of the result of all the principal 
Cricket matches played during this seasun, showing the average of each player, 
both 1n batting and bowling. I have omitted the names of those batiers whose 
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averages do not reach 10 in each innings. Yours, &c. Puito Cricker. 
BATTING, 
Total number Grea'est No. inone Average of 
Batters. Innings. of runs. innings. each innings. 
eae 8 ect owsin eee a ecended - 34} 
PD Mswieod a _ es > séideseue 204 
ee Seer a 18) 
Taylor....-.-- BD Stidsiec ee 89 -ce 17 
A. Mynn ....- eer ey GD Siicvcds OP sctiukts 154 
Hawkins ....- Ws <o céweiws GE Mb owes Co! 446 bate 14} 
Bemtee 6s. DB cccdsces gE eee SD etdcsece 14 
Clerke ...... a OER Sese coce TD cewtcusd 14 
Ryaasten .... Bi .......- BOO. cccwasee GD . wsctscce 133 
ee | Bee RED ccedseea Gr? seeowees 13 
F. Noyes. .... SO. secadeses eee Ge weedwiwe 124 
Wetne avs 8 « cacc'cers SOO eweeduds GD. covedoue 11} 
a ee BF lcwetcvis ae a [Bt Tec oewes 11} 
Butler ....... 1 2abdon To Siddieve Piiinwc ative lid 
E.H.Grnmston 8 ........ ne ee Te. odasivee-@ 
Adams....... ie Spee Se“ \Gedtleves GD secvecds il 
EB. Nopper.... 10 ........ ee PHB .ccvcvese 1078 
Sewell....... oe ~wecmecie SP - tinkseone ae “senaweus 10} 
Those marked thus * were not out. 
BOWLING. 

Batters. No. of innings. Wickets. Average. 
OS eee ee aaa ae) 
OS ee en a, eee eee 2s 
DEE caneutpescue ss i DP asaéuhoenses 24 
ee Be) id eisica attic tania COT ee 2 
I tas ine eens A 006d enedaden) MEO. beR eee eEte 2 
eee a eee Bld ttcwe-nenmenan 1} 


THE LAWS OF CRICKET, 


Revised by the Marylebone Club, London, in 1540. 





1. Tue Batt must weigh not less than five ounces and a halt, nor more 
than five ounces and three quarters. It must measure not less than nine in- 
ches, nor more than nine inches and one quarter incircumterence. At the 
beginning of each innings either party may callfor a new ball. 
2. Tue Bar must notexceed four inchesand one quarter in the widest part ; 
it must not be more than thirty-eight inches in length. 
3. Tue Stumps must be three in number; twenty seven inches out of the 
ground ; the bails e‘ght inches in length; the stumps of equal, and of suffici- 
en! thickness to prevent the ball from passing through. 
4. Tae Bowuine Crease must be ina line with the stumps; six feet eight 
inches in length; the stumps inthe centre; with a return crease at each end 
towards the bowler at right angles. 
5. Tue Popping Crease must be four feet from the wicket, and parallel to 
it; unlimited in length, but not shorter than the bowling crease. 
6. Tue Wickets must be pitehed opposite toeach other by the umpires at 
the distance of twenty-two yards. 
7. It shall not be lawful tor either party during a match, withont the con- 
sent of the other, to alter the ground by rolling, watering, covering, mowing 
ur beating. This ruleis not meant to prevent the striker from beating the 
ground with his bat near to the spot where he stands during the innings, nor 
to prevent the bowler from filling up holes with saw dust, &c. when the 
ground shall be wet. 
8. After rain the wickets may be changed with the consent of both parties. 
9. Tue Bow-er shal! deliver the bali with one foot on the ground behind 
the bowling crease, and within the return crease, and shall bow! four balls 
before he change wickets; which he shall be permitted to do once only in the 
same innings. ; 
10. The ball must be bowled, If it be thrown or jerked, or, if the hand be 
above the shoulder in the delivery, the umpire must call “ No Ball.” 
11. He may require the striker at the wicket from which he is bowling to 
stand on that side of 11 which he may direct. 
12. If the bowler toss the ball over the striker’s head, or bowl it so wide 
that it shall be out of distance to be played at, the umpire (even although he 
attempt to hit it) shall adjadge one run to the parties receiving the innings, 
either with, or without an appeal from them ; which shall be put down to the 
score of wide balls; and such ball shall not be reckoned as any of the four 
alls. 
: 13. When the umpire shall have called “ Wide ball” one run unly shall be 
reckoned, and the ball shall be considered dead. 
14. If the bowler deliver a‘‘ No ball” the striker may play at it, and be al- 
lowed as Many runs as he can get and he shall not be putout except by run- 
ning out. Inthe eventof no run being obtained by any other means, then 
one run shal] be scored. ’ , . 
15. At the beginning of each inningsthe umpire shall call “ Play,” from 
that time to the end of each innings, no trial ball shall be allowed to any 
wier. 
06 Tae Srrixer is Our if either of the bails be bowled off or if a stump 
be bowled out of the ground. f 
17. Or, it the ball from a stroke of the hat, or, hand, but not wrist, he held 
before it touch the ground, although it be hugged to the body of the catcher. 
18. Or if ia striking, or at any other time while the ball shall be in play, 
both his feet be over the popping crease, and his wicket put down, except his 
bat be grounded within it. ~~ 
19. Or, if in striking ai the ball he hit down his wicket. 
20. Or if under pretence of running, or otherwise either of the strikers 
prevent a ball from being caught the striker of the ball is out. 
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21. Or, if the ball be struck and he wilfully stuike it again. 

22. Or, it in running the wicket be struck ea by a throw, or by rhe hand 
or arm, (with ball in hand) betore his bat (in hand) or some part of his person 
be grounded over the popping crease. Bat if both the baiis be off, a stump 
must be struck out of the ground. 

23. Or, if any part of the striker’s dress known the wicket. 

24. Or, if the striker touch, or take up the ball while in play, unless at the 
request of the opposite party. 

“9. Or, if with any part of his person he stop the ball which in the opinion 
of the umpige at the bowler’s wicket shall have been pitched in astraight line 
from it to the striker’s wicket, and would have bit it. 


26. If the players have crossed each oth icket 
which is pat down is out. each other, be that runs for the wic 


o . pears See no run shall be reckoned. | 
< striker being run out, that i i 3 
| ing shall not be reckoned. ° er pene ee 

29. If a lost ball be called, the striker shall be allowed six runs: but if 
more than six shall have been run beture lest ball shall have been called 
then the striker shall have all which hive been run. : 

30. After the ball shall have been finally settled in the wicket keeper’s or 
bowler’s hand, it shall be considered dead: but when the bowler is about-to 
deliver the bail, if the striker at his wicket shall go outside the popping crease 
befure such actual delivery, the said bowler may put him oat, unless ( with 
reference to the 22nd law) his bat in hand, or some part of his person be 
within the said crease. ’ 

31. If the striker be hurt he may retire trom his wicket and return to it 
any time during that innings. 

32. If the strikerbe hurt, some other person may stand out for him, but not 

o in. 

33. No substitute in the field shall be allowed to bowl, keep wicket, stand at 
the point, cover the point, or stop behind in any case. 

34 If any fieldsman stop the ball with his hat the ball shall be considered 
dead, andthe opposite party shall add five runs to theirscore: if any be run, 
= shall have five in all. 

5. The ball having been hit, the striker may guard his wicket with his bat, 
or with any part of his body except his hands; thatthe twenty fourt law may 
not be disobeyed. 

36. The wicket keeper shall not take the ball for the purpose of stumping, 
ontil it have passed the wicket; he shall not move till the ball be out of the 
bowler’s hand ; he shall not by any noise incommode the striker ; and if any 
part of his person be over or betore the wicker, although the ball hit it, the 
striker shall not be ont. 

37. The umpires are sole judges of fair, and unfair play: and all disputes 
shall be determined by them, each athis own wicket; but in case of acatch 
which the umpire at the wicket bowled from, cannot see sufficiently todecide 
upon, he may apply to the other umpire; whose opinion shall be conclusive. 

38. The umpires in all matches shall pitch fair wickets, and the parties 
shall toss up tor the choice of innings. 

39. ‘They shall allow two minutes for each striker to come in, and ten min- 
utes be ween each innings. When the umpires shall call ‘‘ Play” the party 
refusing to play shall lose the match. 

40. They arenot to order a striker out unless appealed to by the adver- 
saries. 

41. Butif one of the bowler’s feet be not on the ground behind the bowling 
crease, and within the return crease when he shall deliver the ball, the um- 
pire at his wicket unasked must call “ No Ball.” 

42. If either of the strikers run a short run, the umpire must call “ One 
Short.” 

43. Noumpire shall be allowed to bet. 

44. No umpire is to be changed during a match unless with the consent of 
both parties, except in case cf a violation of the 43rd. law; then either party 
may dismiss the transgie-sor, 

45. After the delivery of four balls, the umpire must call “ Over”; but not 
until the ball shall be finally settled in thegwicket keeper’s or bowler’s hand; 
the ball shall then be considered dead ; nevertheless if anidea be entertained 
that either of the strikers is out a question may be put previously to, but not af- 
ter the delivery of the next ball. 

46. The umpire must take especial care to call ‘‘ No Ball” instantly upon 
delivery ; “ Wide Ball” as soon as ever it shall pass the striker. 

47. The players who go in second shall follow their innings, if they shall 
have obtained one hundred rans Jess than their antagonist. 

48. When one of the strikers shall have been put out, the use of the bat 
shall not be allowed to any person, until the next striker shall come in. 








LAWS FOR SINGLE WICKET. 

1 When there shall be less than five players on a side, bounds shall'be pla- 
ced twenty-two yards each in a line from the off and leg stump. 

2. The ball must be hit before the bounds to entitle the striker to a run ; 
which run cannot be obtained unless he touch the bowling stump, or crease 
ina line with his bat, or some part of his person, or go beyond them; re- 
—— to the popping crease as ata double wicket, according tothe 22nd 

aw. 

3 When the striker shall hitthe ball one of his feet must be on the ground 
and behind the popping crease, otherwise the umpire shall call “‘ No Hit.” 

4, When there shail be Jess than five players on aside neither byes no 
overthrows shall be allowed nor shall the striker be caught out behind wick 
et, hor stumped out, 

5. The fieldsman must return the ball so that it shall cross the play between 
the wicket and the bowling stump, or between the bowling stump and the 
bounds. the striker may run til! the ba!l be so returned. 

6. After the striker shall have made one run, if he starts again he must 
touch the bowling stump and turn before the bal] shall cross the play to entitle 
him to another. 

7. The striker sha} be entitled to three runs for lost ball and the same num- 
ber for ball stopped with hat; with reference to the 29th and 34th law of cou- 
ble wicket 

8. When there shallbe more than four players on a side there shall be no 
bounds. Ail hits, byes, and overthrows, shall then be allowed. 

9. The bowler is subject to the same laws as at double wicket. 

10. Not more than one minute shall be allowed between each ball. 





BETS. 

1. No bets upon any match is payable unless it be played out or given up. 

2. It the runs of one player be betted against those of another the bet de- 
pends on the first innings, unless otherwise specified. 

3. Ifthe bets be made upon both innings, and one party beat the other in 
one innings, the runs of the first innings shall determine it. 

4. If the other party go in asecond time the bet must be determined by the 
number on the score. 








The Players vs. The Gentlemen of Sussex.—This match was commenced on 
Monday, Sept. 25th, and on the Wednesday following was concluded in favor 
of the Gents., who scored 95 and 164, the Players scoring 123 and 131. 

The West Surrey vs. The Islington Albion Club.—( Return Match).—This 
match was commenced on the West Surrey Ground, Wapdeworth Road, on 
Monday, the 25th of September, and was finished on the following Tuesday, 
the West Surrey winning the match in one innings, and 38 runs to spare. Score, 
—Islington Albion Club, Ist innings, 45; 2d do., 43. West Surrey, Ist ia-. 
ings, 126. . ; 

Glossop and Stamford.—The Return match between these Clubs was played - 
on Wednesday, Sept. 27, on the Stamford Ground, aod resulted in Scdmford 
scoring 79 and 53—Glossop, 35 and 47. 

Oxford and Reading.—The Return match between the Oxford Long Vaca- 
tion and the Reading Clubs was played on Monday, 25th Sept., on Cowley : 
Marsh. Every point of the game was well contested, and at the close of the 
first innings the scorers called a tie, each side having obtained 54. The Oxford 
commenced their 2d innings with fine prospeets, for when four wickets had 
been floored, they had made a score of 65, A shower of rain now came op, and 
retarded the play, and the remaining six bats were made vut for nine runs only 
when, it being nearly half-past. tive, the time agreed upon, the game was struck 

Oakham Club vs. The School.—A match was played on Wednesday, the 20th 
Sept., between the Gentlemen of the Oakham Grammar Scaool and the Oak- 
ham Club, which was won by the former; the School scoring 70 and 90, and 
the Club 36 and 38. ‘ 

Town and County of Leicester.—This match was played on the Leicester 
Ground on the 25th Sept., and was won by the County. Score—Town, 58; 
County, 114. 

Matches at Ham.—Two matches came off at Ham on Monday, 25th Sept. ; 
the first between Gratwick, of Petersham, and Liuey, of Ham, which the Pe- 
tersham gent. won. The second was of considerable interest, it being between 
the two “ lions” of Petersham, Burbridge and Sharpe, and the two “ craék ” 
players of Ham, Ilsley and Wiggins. The Petersham players were again vic- 
torious, with six runs to spare. The batting and bowling of Burbridge elicited 
great applause ; his hands, from tie fine bail bow!ing of Wiggins, were severely - 
punished. 
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~- ELLISTONIANA. 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, Esq. 


TAKING THE MONEY. 

Like his celebrated ecessors in management, the good-natured Sir 
Richard Steele, and the illustrious Brinsley Sheridan, Elliston, from the na- 
tural generosity of his disposition, his love of enjoyment, and his lofty disre- 
gard, if not absolute contempt, of those paltry considerations, pounds, shillings, 
and pence, very often found himself in the situations of *‘ a gentleman in difficul- 
ties,” or as he more delicately expressed it, became an object of great interest 
to many — and was very often carefully looked after. 

Like Sir Richard, and the renowned Richard Brinsley, Elliston too was very 








' often, from lack of more a constrained, to pay his creditors in 


other coin than that issued from royal exchequer—to wit, promises—in 
ae en of notes of hand, bills of exchange, cognovits, warrattts of attorney, 

. &e. 

As in the case of Sir Richard and Richard Brinsley, the principal creditors 
of Robert William were generally his tailor and his wine-merchant ; for he 
liked to take equal care of his inward and his outward man. 

Of our hero’s — expedients at times to quiet a dun, silence a creditor, 
and escape from a bailiff, many amusing anecdotes are told, but some fine- 
skinned sensitiveness having been manifested on the score of Robert William's 
occasional pecuniary embarrassments, we are not disposed to pry, too curiously 
into such delicate matters. One anecdote, however, shall be related. 

All classes do not find their golden and red-letter day fal] at the same period 
in the almanac of life. The landlord and country gentleman have their tenants’ 
rent-days to look to as their point d’appui ; the fund-holder and annuitant have 
their dividend-days at the Bank ; the policeman and pensioner pay their regu- 
lar visits to the Treasury, and are in return as regularly paid ; the tradesman 
has his Christmas bills and yearly accounts to look forward to—not quite so cer- 
tain, however ; but this -‘ poor player” has no day but his Saturday—or rather 
he has no day at all—for his grand day is a night—his peneriT Nien !—which 
8 usually as important to his numerous creditors as to himself; all parties equally 
iook forward to it. 

It was verging, one summer in the early part of the comedian’s career, to- 
wards the close of the theatrical season of one of his many country theatres, and 
the reputed best night in the whole year had been appropriated to the benefit of 
our manager, who had provided an exceedingly tempting bill of fare for the oc- 
casion. 

Elliston was a universal favourite, and his benefits invariably proved bumpers ; 
which is not always the case with popular actors. Dowton, though quite as 
good an actor in private as in’‘public life, and excellent and admired as he ever 
was, never made a good benefit; and old Delpini, the most companionable of 
own 3, and in general request from the prince to the apprentice for his social 
and comic qualities, was equally unfortunate in this respect. It is related of 
him that meeting a friend one day shortly after he had takenhis accustomed 
“benefit” at the Italian Opera-house, his friend, knowing the usual ill luck that 
attended him on such occasions, inquired somewhat anxiously what had been his 
success. 

‘* What sort of a benefit had you this time, Delpini!” said he. 

“Oh, begar, grand bénéfice, very good benefice, mdeed,’’ returned our 
Scaramouch, “I get sixty pound by him dis time.” 

“Ah, indeed! I congratulate you; but how did you manage to do 
that?” 

Ah, begar, oui, yes—but I shall tell you all about him. You see, amico mio, 
I lose « hondred pound de last time I take de bénéfice, but dis time I only lose 
de forty pound ; so dat I get de sixty pound quite clear.” 

But to return io Elliston—as may be supposed, he was much interested in 
the success of the night in question, but there was another person quite as 
much interested, and this was acertain wine-merchant and bill-discounter of 
the town, whom we shall take the liberty of calling Sloejuice, though his real 
name is well known. ‘This worthy was in the habit of cashing hopeful young 
gentlemen’s post-obit bills, at the moderate discount of some fifty or sixty per 
cent ; being content, on this * consideration,” to wait till the death of their hon 
oured sires ; a consummation he devoutly endeavoured to hasten, whenever he 
had an opportunity, by furnishing them with a liberal quantity of his fine old port 
from his own cellar, neat as concocted, its crust and bees’-wing being manufac- 
tured secundem artem. 

This Mr. Sloejuice, in the technical slang of his craft, had smashed two or 
three bits of stiff for our friend Elliston ; in other words he had discounted two 
or three bills for him, on the most moderate terms of course, besides supplying 
him with afew dozens of London particular Madeira—particular for nothing 
else then being really London Madeira, composed, as it was, in Mincing-lane, 
of approved Cape, properly devilled with alcohol, &c. &c. The public not 
having accepted Elliston’s bills quite so freely as he had done those of Mr. Sloe 
uice, ** No effects,’’ was the natural consequence, and Mr. Sloejuice’s account 
had amounted with interest, &c. to about eighty pounds. 

The bill-discounter had read Elliston’s announce benefit bill with great in- 
terest, though instead of being headed for the benefit of Mr. Elliston, he thought 
it ought to have been headed for the benefit of himself, he having fully deter- 
mined that the whole of his demand should be liquidated out of the night’s re- 
ceipts. Accordingly he applied toa legal friend of his, who lived in the town, 
through whose agency a tickler for the comedian was immediately placed in the 
respectable hands of Mr. Lumber, one of the principal body-borrowers of the 
place, who with his faithful follower, Mr. Bill Shackle, playfully called Nabbs 
by his intimates, soon after departed under the immediate surveillance of Mr. 
Sloejuice himself, and his foreman, clerk, and cooper, Mr. Broadfist, to hunt 
after their man, whom they (fortunately as they thought) picked up as he was 
returning from a late rehearsal, and within an hour of the usual time of opening 
the doors. 

“ Vell, I’m blowed,”’ said Mr. Lumber, familiarly tapping the comedian on the 
shoulder, ** but this ere is aproposs ; you are the wery identical gent as ve vosa 
Jooking arter.”’ 

** The familiar scoundrel !” muttered the disconcerted actor between his teeth. 
‘“*Plaguy unlucky—the doors just on the very point of opening too. Can’t this 
business be settled any how, my friend !” 

‘* To be sure it can—nothing so easy,” returned Mr. Lumber ; “ you have only 
got to pay down the debt and costs—seventy-eight pounds and no mistake, vith 
any little compliment you may like for my being so wery civil; and as the office 
is already sarched, vhy I slashes this ere bit of parchment in a jiffy, and then 
the job’s done—I likes to make things agreeable.” 

This mode of settlement, however, neither suited Elliston’s pocket nor his in- 
clinations ; he talked of the usurious interest that had been exacted,the infamous 
quality of the Madeira that had been supplied, &c., and proposed to give a cog- 
novit ata month. Mr. Sloejuice, on his part, strongly objected to auy mode of 
settlement but that of money down ; he dwelt on Elliston’s want of faith, the 
number of times the bills had been renewed, and declared the affair must now 
be finally brought to a close. 

¥ “ou will be sure to have money enough in the house to-night,” said he. 

‘More, more than enough,” said Elliston ; “it will hold nearly a hundred 
pounds, properly packed, and 1 know it will be crammed. Only let me act to 
night, and I will pay you every farthing immediately on the conclusion of the per- 
formance—nay, more—give you a bonus into the bargain.” _ 

_ “No, no,” cad Mr. Sloejuice, “ I can't trust you, Mr. Elliston ; you forget, 
sir, you’re a TELEGRAPH-acTor—in Bath one night, in London the next. If I 
was to let you play to-night, you’d up to town to-morrow morning, and then it 
would be all up with me and the receipts.” ; 

“ Wery just,” returned Mr. Lumber, “so you sees it’s no go, Muster Elli- 
son—ve’re all on us up to you, sir.” es 

“* What’s to be done?” cried the comedian, writhing with indignation. 

‘* Let me take the money in the front of the house to-night,” returned Mr. 
Sloejuice, “and you may do what you like behind.” 

** But,” said Elliston, “ the receipts of the house will be sure to be considera- 
bly more than you demand. However since it seems nolens volens, give me a 
ten pound-note, and a release of the present action—which of course will be a 
settlement of your debt, and I consent. You will have no objection to let me 
place my own check-takers, I suppose !°’ i 

“ Indeed, but I shall though,” cried Mr. Sloejuice, knowingly, ‘* No, no, Mr. 
Elliston, Itake the money myself in the front of the house to-night, and 
place my own check-takers, or it’s no go—I don’t mind giving the ten 
pounds.” 

* Well, well,” said Elliston ; “‘ needs must—you will have your own way I 
see—but as it’s near the time of opening the doors, and I’ve got to give a few 
direetions behind, ifthe thing is to be done, let it be done at once.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Mr. Lumber, “ that’s vot I calls quvite right and equivocable, 
Mr. Hellson ; so ve'll just step into the Dolphin here, and over a bottle of your 
best black strap, Mr. Sloejuice, ve can prepare the dockeyments, and conclude 
the business all reglar.”” 

was agreed to; the bottle of black strap was duly brought—which did 
hot bely its name, being an ingenious brewage of vin ordinaire and logwood, 
with a due proportion of B. B.—British brandy, and almost thick 

“ to be cut with a knife. Over this precious decoction the dockeyments, 
as Mr. Lumber called them, were regularly drawn up and signed, the bottle was 
geter wih on oun a ters his release from Mr. vo ae demand, to- 

| pounds, then eeded, according to hi ment, to put 

mau of dregs and discount into fall possession of the front of the house, vith 

all the emoluments and advan thereunto accruing, to be received by him 
for his own use and benefit, for that night only.” 

Mr, Sloejuice was forthwith formally installed into the money-box, and sup- 


plied with a sufficient quantity of brass checks, soon to be exchanged, as he 
7 thought, for gold and silver. His fingers perfectly itched at the 
idea. 
There was but one entrance to the pay-place, from which other entrances 
ae to the different parts of the house—a common thing in provincial 
eatres. 
Mr. Lumber was placed as check-taker at the gallery-door, he being supposed 
to be more capable of tackling the gods,should they prove at all uproarious, be- 
ing a known good one with a rum customer. Mr. Broadfist, the cooper, having 
been used to check the cellar, was placed to watch over the interests of the pit, 
while Mr. Nabbs begged permission to “ vait’’ on the gentry in the boxes, as he 
observed he “‘ knowed most on’em, they being pretty nearly all old acquaintan- 
ces of his’n.”’ 
‘The manager having now seen them all inducted into their several posts as 
stipulated, retired to give the directions he had hinted at, observing that he would 
send a man to open the doors the moment every thing was ready. He was as 
good as his word. 
Having got the wine-merchant, to use his own words, snugly bottled up, his 
first step when he got behind the scenes was to cause one of his largest bill-boards 
tobe fixed at the top of a long pole, on this he put a written placard which ran 


to the following effect : 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


TICKETS ADMITTED AT THE FRONT ENTRANCE ONLY. 
Pay round the Corner. 


With this notice he directed his stage-door keeper to parade backwards and 
forwards in a conspicuous manner before the front of the theatre at the time of 
the doors opening, taking care however to keep out of sight of Mr. Sloejuice 
and his assistant check-takers ; though this was easy, as they were safe at their 
several posts. 

A great number of tickets to the boxes and pit were soon presented and ad- 
mitted, but no money appeared. 

“ This is very strange,” said Mr. Sloejuice, who began to think that he’d got 
into the wrong-box. 

The fact was, the intimation on the placard attracting the attention of each 
fresh comer, it really, as had been anticipated, drew all the money round the 
corner, where, when the payers arrived, they saw another very legible intima- 
tion conspicuously posted over the entrance of the stage door, “‘ Pay Here,” 
in enormous characters. Accordingly thither they all repaired, where they found 
Elliston in attendance to take the money. 

** Pay here, pay here,” said he. “Four to the pit ! thank you, sir,—half a 

guinea,—two and sixpence,”’ giving change. ‘“ Pass on, master carpenter, take 
the party under the stage, through the orchestra into the pit. Six boxes! 
thank you ma’am—obliged to admit you this way, the crush is so great in front. 
Open the side door, prompter. Five gallery—Wéingman, let those gentlemen 
through the door in the flies into the gallery. Mind how you go up the ladder, 
gentlemen.” 
_ As had been expected, there was very soon a tremendous house, the pit was 
in a short time literally choked.* In the mean time Mr. Sloejuice and the 
check-takers were very much astonished at the apathy of the public. Presently, 
however, the mystery of no money presenting itself seemed to be explained by 
a shrill voice outside, which was heard exclaiming. 

** Box ticket for half-a-crown, take two into the pit and save you eighteenpence. 
Got any tickets I’ll buy them of you. Pit ticket for eighteenpence, take two 
into the gallery and save you sixpence.”’ 
che Oh ho,” thought Mr. Sloejuice, “it’s this that is spoiling the money, 
is it. 

Here he most energetically consigned all persons who sold tickets at the 
doors to a place much too low to be mentioned to “ ears polite,” conclud- 
ing by loudly calling to the woman to come in, and bring her tickets with 

er. 
_ “ How many tickets have you got, my good woman !” said he, on her appear- 
ing. 

** Eight box and six pit, sir,”’ said she. 

‘Give them to me, I'll take them all; there’s the money for them: I'll not 
have the cash spoiled any more to-night if I can help it, so take yourself 
off as fast as you can, or hang me if I don’t give you in charge of the con- 
stable.” ‘ , 

The poor woman did not want twice bidding, but gladly shuffled away. 

But not even the strong measure of buying up the tickets seemed to bring a 
farthing more to the pay-place, and Mr. Sloejuice began to fear that some inti- 
mation of the bailiffsb eing the check-takers had got wind, and kept every body 
out of the house. 

The performance had now commenced, and Mr. Lumber had enough to do to 
keep matters at all going ; which he only accomplished by biting his name very 
often in a quart of brandy-and-water previously ordered. ‘Towards the conclu- 
sion of the first act, however, a party with tickets, who had just been admitted 
by Mr. Nabbs into the boxes, returned, with the intimation that there was not 
even standing room. Mr. Sloejuice was electrified, and declared that there must 
be some mistake. 

** Not standing room! How can that be! Why there can be scarcely 
twenty persons in the house,” said he; “ the boxes must be nearly all 
empty !” 

They angrily reiterated their assertions, and while he was disputing with them 
the first act ended, and between two and three hundred thirsty souls de- 
scended from the lofty regions of the gods, and demanded checks from the 
astonished Mr. Lumber, in order, as they observed, to procure a little refresh- 
ment. 

“ Vhy vhere the deuce do you all come from !” said that gentleman, com- 
pletely astounded. 

‘* Why were should we come from but from up stairs to be sure,”’ said they, 
‘‘ there ain’t room there to cough ; it’s quite picking one’s pocket to take one's 
money ; you ought to be ashamed of yourself.”’ 

** Vell, I'm blessed !” said Mr Lumber. 

A similar number at the same time issued for egress from the well crammed 
pit, to the equal amazement of Mr. Broad‘st, the cooper, who began to doubt 
the evidence of his senses. 

‘* Where the devil did you come from ?” said he. 

** Why from the pit to be sure,” said they. 

‘Tt must be the bottomless pit,then, for I swear you never came in this way !”’ 
returned he. 

‘* Scoundrels !’’ roared the enraged Mr. Sloejuice, ‘* you have been letting 





them in without paying. This it is having people for check-takers that don’t 
know their business.”’ . 

‘“‘ Vhy blow my dickey, vot do you mean by that? Nobody passed vithout 
a check !” retorted the indignant Mr. Lumber, “so if there’s any body to blame 
it’s yourself. It’s you as don’t know howto take the money !” 

Here some very unparliamentary language passed on both sides, and matters 
might have become serious had not the truth suddenly flashed on the horrified 
Mr. Sloejuice. Precipitately leaving the money-box to take care of itself, he 
rushed to the stage-door, and obtaining access behind the scenes, easily found 
the comedian, who was then in high glee. He at once loudly accused Elliston 
of robbing, cheating, tricking kim, &c. &c. 

Robert William heard him with the most provoking composure. 

‘** What have you to complain of, my g fellow !” said he coolly ; “ how 
have I robbed, how have I cheated you! I have kept my agreement sir, to the 
very letter. I agreed to give up the front of the house to you, but I said noth- 
ing about the back. If you have not turned the front to account, that is your 
fault, not mine ; I have done the best I could with my part of the building, and 
have not been so much behind as you may imagine. You said I might do what 
I liked here, you know. You hadthe advantage of me at first I own, but I 
think I have made it equal now. Yes, friend Sloejuice, while you have been 
waiting to take the money in the front I have been giving change for it behind 
here ; so now I think we are about even. I wish you a very good night—take 
care of the traps !—carpenters, show this gentleman out” 4% 

It is but justice to say, that Elliston afterwards (not, it is true, till his own 
perfect convenience) repaid Mr. Sloejuice every farthing he was entitled to. 


ELLISTON’S LEARNING. 

Though Elliston had not the correct tas e and extensive classical knowledge 
of the late John Philip Kemble, nor even the elegant scholarship of Macready, 
acquired as they in both instances were, by close study in maturer years, he 
was nevertheless a well educated man. ; 

It is true that it has been said of Elliston, as it was siid by Ben Jonsos of 
the immortal bard whose creations our comedian so delighted to imbody that 
he had small Latin and less Greek ; still he had Latin and Greek, which while 
others with fifty times his acquirements found their knowledge like uneoined 
bullion, useless from its very value, were with him a species of small change 
which he made pass current on every available occasiou. He had a general 
knowledge of almost every subject, and if it was somewhat superficial, still he 
made it very serviceable. Like Keen, whom he much resembled in point of 
accomplishment, the great lessee was fond of displaying his classics! acquire- 
ments. ‘A little learning” did not provo with him, “a dangerous thing,” nor 
was he one of those scholars who considered it necessary in this ca-e to “ drink 
deep;” he contented himself with merely tasting of the well of wisdom, 
though he was not perhaps equally temperate with other springs. * 





* The facetious host of a well-known tavern was once remonstrated with by a certain 
noble Marquis for encouraging the nightly visits of his eldest son, a young nobleman of 
SS , which it was considered were likely to prove equally injurious to his mo- 
rals cons 





“Nay, my lord,” replied Boniface, ‘‘ I should think your son must improve by the visits 


 _ . 


Elliston never entirely lost sight of his oriyi.al classical education. That 
most amiable and original of prose writers, Charies Lamb, says in his hu- 
mous volume of Elia’s Essays, ** Great wert thou in thy life, Robert Wiliam 
Elliston ! and not lessened iv thy death, if report speak truly, which says that. 
thou didst direct that thy mortal remains should repuse under no iuscriptiou€ » ; 
one of pure Latinity. Clessical was thy bringing up! and beautiful was the 
feeling on thy last bed, which connecting the man with the boy, ook thee bac 
to thy latest exercise of imagination, to tre days when, undreeming of theatres 
and managerships, thou wert a scholar, and en early ripe one, under the roofs 
builded by the munificent and pious Colet!” 

Fundsmentally grounded in all the acquirements of the upper forms of St. 
Paul’s school, Eiliston delighted to indulge in a bit of classicality. A scrap of 
Latin was his safety-valve on many occasivns. If he forgot his exit speech 
when performing, he always got off with a scrap of Latin. Playing one night 
in the narra'or’s drama, * The Singles in London.” and forgetting the sperch 
with which he should have quitted the stage, he resorted to his od exped.ect 
in such cases 

* I am now going to the bookseller, Humphreys,” said he, addressing Slo. 
man, who was playing with him, “but as I feel rather wearied you must cal! 
me a hack, for, as ourfriend Horace observes, ‘ necessitas non habet—legs !” 
so move on Humphrey.” ’ 

The audience, who thought they smelt romething like a joke in th s, laughe: 
heartily and applauded accordingly. Being afterwards rallied on the absurdity 
of the quotation, the actor thus gravely defended the practice. ° 

‘* Ever,”’ said he, *‘ make your exit, when at a joss, with afragment from ‘he 
classics—no matter how inappropriate. Those who understand it wiil lavgn a: 
you for your presumed ignorance—those who do not unders and it will laugh 
because the others laugh—laugh that they may not show their ignorance ; ee 
eilher way you are safe. There is notning |! ke Latin, sir, nothing like La- 
tin!” 

True to his theory he would fire off a classical quotation on the most com. 
_—— subject, and where oue did not directly occur to him, would suppose 

During the time when tke Coburg was filling its benches by the disgrace‘ut 
sLilling order system, first introduced by Tom Dibdin, and was consequently 
running the Surrey very hard, Elliston, at that time the lessee of the Surrey 
was highly incensed, and commenced a paper war in his play-bil's. firing off cer- 
tain cannons of theatrical critic sms against the offending managers of Water- 
loo road, who then were certainly not able, as now, to ery Victoria | 

“ The d+ grading system,” dictated he, on one occasion, when making out 
the heading of his next week’s bill, ** pursned by a neighbouring es! ablisnmen:, 
of making a silver kev the pass partout to every part of i's auditory, is a thea 
trical double dealing that cannot be too strougly reprobated ; neither can the 
illiberal practice of forestalling pursued by the proprietors of that establish- 
—. But as the great Roman satirist has beawtifully and appositely obser- 
ved— 

Here he made a pause. 

Ta Yes, sir,” said Ben Fairbrother, his amanueneis, who was writing from his 
dictation, * great Roman satirist beautifully observed—” 

* Leave a blank, Ben,” said Robert William, * we will put in what the great 
Roman satirist observed to-morrow—at present it is non est inven/us—but | 
shall have thought of something by that time. Let the bill go to press!” 

THE TRAGEDIAN'S WIG. 

The predominating quality in Elliston’s composition was certainly fun. How- 
ever grave and serious the business in which he might be engaged, his fun 
would, in spite of himself, beam forth to enliven its gloom. {t charmed the 
dull routine of occupation, it gave a ze-t to his spirits when acting, it aecom- 
panied him to the convivial board, and heightened the gaiety of the banquet ; 
wine could not weaken it, nor disappointment depress it—it dispersed his ennw 
and chased away every vexation—it struggled with his anger, and overcame | 
—t broke upon his grief, and dispelled it :—in short, it was an extemporaneors 
feeling that was ever within him, ready to burst forth on any aud every occa. 
sion: he literally overflowed with fun. 

Many anecdotes are related showing the playful way in wh ch he ever mei 
all that might annoy him, turning even discomfiture itself against the individu- 
als who had thwarted his wishes; converting their very opposition into a source 
of amusement and pleasantry. 

Our comedian and a certain popular tragedian were never completely cater 
cousins. The classical correciness and Spartan virtue of the representative 0 
Woe, was not at all in accordance with the pliant sociality aud lax goodhumou! 
} of our Prince of the Sock, who could never avoid having a fling at his graver 
\ rival, in the mimic art, whenever an opportunity offered. 

A ludicrous instance of this propensity occurred at the time when the im- 
mortal Edmune Kean was engaged under the greai lessee’s banners. On one 
occasion when the inimitable Edmund was announced to perform Richard I. 
at Drury Lane, he had imbibed so much “ refreshment” the previous night, that 
he was totally unable to make his appearance before the public. A great house 
was expected, and a general consternation spread throughout the realms of 
Drury. The acting manager was in the utmost perplexity, while the treasurer 
was in perfect despair. The lessee of ail the majors was alone cullected and 
unmoved. 

Prompt in expedient to supply every deficiency, and ward off impending 
storms, he instantly bethought himself of the tragedian just mentioned, who 
was at that time sojourning in London wihout an engagement. Accordingly 
he hastened to his domicile, and fortunately found him at home. 

The sun of Melpomene had just sat down to dinner, but the urgent business 
of the Thespian leader procured him instant admittance. He was most hospi- 
tably invited, before entering on his embassy, to partake of the repast. The 
lady of the house was busily employed in dislocating the joints of a couple 
ducks as our comedian entered. 

“ Ah, ha!” thought Robert William, “ I'll attack my Achilles on the heel « 
his foible at once.” 

“ Ducks, eh?” said he, surveying the entertainment. ‘ Your lady preparing 
them—just as it ought to be, ‘ Dux femina facti,’ as our friend Virgil has «. 
Eh, ny dear fellow, eh? excuse the pun—ha! ha! ha! More to our taste tha: 
the big bird whose sibilation saved the capitol, and is always sure to ansye’ 
when a play or player does not! Do you take. my dear sir—do you take 
Some of the seasoning, if you please. my good madam.”’ 

The classical tragedian smiled graciously. 

‘He is vulnerable,” thought our manager; “I have touched him on °5 
weak point; let me pursue my advantage. | have come upon rather a disa- 
greeable errand, but I will rush in medias res. A few peas, if you please 
The fact is, my dear sir, I have just been informed that poor Kean will not o° 
able to play Richard to night. Now there is only one man in England qualified 
to supply his place—only one actor with whom the public will be sati-fied W! 
this dilemma.” 

The Roscius of Russell-square drew himself grandly up, and foiding the skits 
of his frock-coat rounc him as if it had been a Roman toga, replied ina cut 
manner, pronouncing his words as if he was biting them, 

‘Impossible, my cear sir,—the thing is totally impossible—it cannot be. | 
can assure you I have no sort of desire to enter ino any comparison with tie 
gentleman that is at present leading the business at Drury.” 

‘Comparison! my dear sir,”’ said Elliston, ‘there can be no comparisuon— 
reflect therefore, before you decide. I will take another wing of your duck, 
madam. Consider the awful consequences ,of a refusal—an apology shall °° 
made.” 

“ Well, well,” replied the tragedian, “ provided a proper apology be made 
“T'll make it myself, my dear sir—salt, John. Nay, more, I'll be your Hic’ 
mond—pepper, if you please. Not a morsel more duck, madam—!’m oblige? 
to you—the thing is all settled then. Another glass of Madeira, and we'll °° 
off—I shall have to get your dress looked out for you.” 

**My dress! good heavens !—well nathonghe,* said the tragedian, suddeny 
recollecting ; “I had quite forgotten that. [am extremely sorry, my dear 
but as I said before, the thing is totally impossible—I cannot play Richaré 
night.” 
e Eh? what the deuce,” said Elliston, in consternation; ‘every body ¥™ 
be delighted with the change.” 

‘No, no, it is utterly out of the question—it is not within the verge of pos 


— 

* Why not?” ° . 
‘“* Why not, my dear sir! I have only just remembered that I have left 
Richard’s wig in the country.” a6) a 
“Pooh! pooh! never mind the wig—the wisdom won’t lie in the W'2 © 
this instance.” ’ ; .' 
‘But I must mind the wig. What, play Richard without a proper —e 
Why ‘each particular hair would -tand on end.’ 1, that pride myself s9 0" 


on correctly representing and illustrating our immortal bard according ‘° all 
original text—it is notto be thought of, sir.” raged 
“ Why not use your Orestes’ wig!” returned the manager. ‘‘I have pis * 
Jvb Thornbury in the country in my Rolla’s wig a hundred times, without 2”) 
one finding out the difference.” ae 
“ That may be, my dear sir,” said our votary of the bowl and dagger ; a 
for myself, I could neither feel comic ina tragic Brutus, wor be heroic 10 * 
comedy Scratch. The thing is impossible.” 


he does me the honour to make here, for he keeps company with none but pe 
learning, Sheridan, Porson, and many other eminent wits and scholars. ittle 
“ he but don’t you know, Mr M..” replied the Marquis, “ that as Pope observes, 3! 


learning is a d ” Ls 
es True, my lord,” replied the ready host, “ but these gentlemen ‘ DRINK DEEP 
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« What the ple 


gue are we to ¢o?” said ‘he perplexed manager. 
have hit upon a0 expedient—it will be all right yet. We'll make an apology 
your wig «8 well as for yourself. You can play it in your own hair ; nothing 
for y re appropriate. You have the true Plantaganet turn—the cur! of 
can be me York—the raven front of Richard.” 
WF, was not to be withsiood. 
Well, provided @ proper apology be made for my wig.” 

“palit hall. I'll make it myself.” = 
dian mumbled out a few further objections about his hair, which 
uled, and they departed for the theatre. 

While this really great tragedian was dressing for the part, the manager 

eded, as he had promised, to address the auuience. 
P "provoked at the particular priggishness, as he called it, of the tragedian, he 
F rt to gratily himself by having a sly dig at him. 
“a None but 4 blockhead would have made such a stand for a wig,” said he ; 
«put I'll give my friend in the s'raps a turn for it, so here goes.” 

Walking on before the curtain, with his usual propitiatory bow and depre- 

ina genie, WO prepared mi) address the audience. 
ager Be down! Silence! silence!” resounded from all parts of the house, 
e manager commenced : ' 
geutlemen,—I deeply lament that it should be my painful 

, 19 appear before you on this occasion.”’ 
= hear!” end “ what screw’s loose now !” from the gallery. 

“The fact is, we are in a most distressing situation, from which only your 
kind indulgence can ex'ricate us. To be bref, ladies and gentlemen, Mr. 
Kean is unfortunately £0 seriously indisposed, that he cannot possibly have the 
pti of appearing before you as announced this evening.” 
ar Drunk ! drunk 49 resounded from several parts of the gallery. : 

« Drunk!” said Eilistoa, in disdain, and w:th great emphasis. “ No, ladies 

1 gentlemen, that highly-gifted actor is as incapable of getting drunk while 
s a performence of his duty, as I am myself.” 

got he pressed his hand to his heart, and became tremulous with emotion. 

« You are all mistaken,” he added, after a brief pause ; “1 give you my ho- 

‘ur—you are all mistaken, I repeat, Mr. Kean is not in a fit state to appear 
pefore vou this evening. he ' 

dere say not! exclaimed one in the pit. 

“[ have Mr. Douchez, the surgeon's, certificate, who has been with him 

early the whole of the time. What can you want more ! 

There was no ans vering this, and the apologist triumphantly continued, 

‘Jn this afflicting posture of affairs, we have applied to the only gentleman 
capable of properly sustaining Mr. Kean’s character (naming him), and IT am 
happy to say, ladies and gentlemen, that I have, with some difficulty, prevailed 
a ‘his talented tragedian, in order to prevent disappointment, to undertake, at 
a very short notice, this arduous character. aud heve respectfully to solicit that 

du!gence which is never denied by the liverality df a British audience to an 
cld favourite under such circumstances.” 4 pe 

Loud applause, and cries of * Bravo, Elliston 

The manager bowed repeatedly, but did no: retire as was expected. He 
again advanced to the front. 
°« But, ladies and gentlemen,” resumed he, ‘this is not all; we have con- 

ered one difficulty, but there is another almost as great to overcome. Yer I 
do not quite despair. I confess I approach the subject with fear and trembling, 
but I ksow your hearts, and insurmountable as (his oostacle seems to be, [ 
~yst with your generous aid we shali yet be adie to triumph over it.” 

The audience were wrought up to the highest pitch of excitement and ex- 
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The trage 
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and th 
“ Ladies and 


pectation. 

“Explain! explain!” was the un versal cry. 

“| will explain,” said Elliston, with much solemnity Re will no longer 
ceep you in suspense. To be brief, ladies and gentlemen, though this great 
-raedian has consented to play the part of Kichard, it is on one condition, but 
that is imperative The fact is, not haviag expected to be called upon on this 
occasion, he has unfortunately left his Richard's wig in the country.” 

Loud laughter. 

“In this trying and eventful crisis, we have adopted every alternative, but 
the only Richard's wig we have is unluckily too small, this great tragedian’s 
head being considerably larger than that of Mr. Kean’s.”’ 

“Thicker!” cried one in the gallery, jocosely. (Renewed laughter ) 

Ia this emergency,” continued Elliston, “[ have again appealed to our 
great tragedian's sympathy, and I am happy to say, he will still play, if you will 
it, with your usual generosity. allow him, for this night only, to dispense 
with the wig, and play Richard in his own hair. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, 
e has stipulated that I shall not only make an apology for him, but for his wig 
into the bargain, and [ think I have done it!”’ | — 

Here he gave an irresistible look ; cries of * Bravo, Elliston!” followed, 
nixed with loud applause, in the midst of which the manager, very much to his 
vu satisfaction, retired. 

The tragedian himself, as we have said, was busied dressing, and did not 
hear this speech ; he was not a little surprised on making his entrée as Richard 

bis own hair, at the universal titter which greeted him from all parts of the 
house, and which was continued at intervals throughout the whole of the per- 
iormance 


CAN YOU MANAGE YOUR OWN HORSE AS YOU 
PLEASE? 


Viz ea nostra roco.—Ovip 








It has been, I believe, a generally received opinion in this country, when a 
man has purchased any kind of property, paid for it, and it has been delivered 
‘o him, that that property becomes his, and that, provided he does nothing with 
it to infringe the laws of his country, he has an undisputed right to do what he 
pleases withit; and thia tight would be allowed, whether he bought an estate, 
a house, or tea hunters that should cost him a thousand pounds, or any given 
sum Any ove might naturally then suppose, tf a man chose to give a thou- 
sacd pounds for a race-horae, that he wuuld be allowed the same freedom of 
wil, in what he might please to do with him. [ should have thought the same 
‘hing when IT was fifteen, but [ knew better before | was twenty. Now, so far 
‘rota Pelng considered at liberty to do what he pleases with such a horse, he 
wil very coolly be told what ts tantamount to this, that be is not his proper- 
‘y. Oa tne Contrary, taat he must consider his horse as the property of the 
public, and that, instead of his being at liberty to consult his own interest 
oF peasure as to his runaing, he must cuasider only that of the public. We 
Will suppose he bad entered his horse for some Scake on tae Monday, and also 
for acuther ou the following Wedaesday, and that for some reason or other he 
was in @ great measure indifferent as to winning the Monday's race, but parti. 
cUlarly auxious to wiu that oa the Wednesday, simply perhaps because he had 
said he wouid win that particular race, or that some one’s horse was in it that 
He was particularly emulous to beat. Now, one might very naturally infer that 
aman bed a rignt to give bie Jockey something like these tastructions: ** Now, 
George, I am particularly angious to win the Scakes on Wedaesday : if you 
lad you cae win to day at your ease, dv so; if on the contrary you Gnd you 
Will have to take a great deal out of your Worse to win, pull up at once, for 
We (ust aot be beat on Wedaesday if we can help it." There certainly does 
OO* @ppeac anything very uareasonable in supposing that a mac has a right to 
Orego winuing money if be chooses to do so: but the betiing fraternity will 
meanest, | Ye 
shoulders wi|i in Lo . st ra Y ‘ be id b 
hen easels ap 10 way suffice for the purpose. You willbe told that you 
ry =. i of press yourown money if you p ease, but that you have no right 
codiedeeiae a ‘ef persons: that your horse had been backed heavily to wit ; 
long as whi ae to have been made to wit if possible ; in short, so 
bene . ‘4 Spur could avail, they ought to ‘ave been used on your’ 
—_ ir benefit, or at least the chance of it, whether you chose it or 
in the above directions nothing like interested motives in & pecuniary point 
view was the influence: but we will suppose a case where a man chooses tu 


af 
as 


‘Ousait what be considers his interest, aud still where the traneaction is per. 


*c\'y bouorable and straightforward. I have a colt entered for the Derby : he 
ney ro aud won some good S:akes, and this has probably brought him up pret- 
: ks ‘a the betting. Some person, for reasons best known to himself, and 
“oich 1 have no inducement to investigate, offers me, say £2000 for my 
“) Wutch T may consider from his previous running to be fairly worth about 
May think, Lke others, my chance of winning the Derby to be very 

' Saort, my horse is first or second favorite, but [ may no: be a betting 
°r disposed in anything to go the “* whole hog ;” ya prefer 
Wy. 4 thousand sure, by selling my colt, to standing the chance of winuing 
__4kes, worth we will say three, but attended with all the risk inseparable 
“3 such events. It certainly appears hard I should not be alowed to do 
“* Wthout calling forth the animadversious of the Tutfmea—l should rather 
‘ ‘ie betting men; for such men as (we will say) the Duke of Grafton, Sir 
"Set! Heathcote, and many others, would not care one farthiog whether I sold 
‘se or kept him.’ They feel a very laudable emulation to have the best 
“©, (Qerefore are anxious to win; are gratified 1! they do; and are to @ 
<\0 degree mortified if their horses ran badly. I allow yhat to triumph 

; we wir, or shew temper when we lose, is ungentlemanlike and un- 
~ -“f0Us; that is, when the loss or gain of money is the consideration : but | 
~~‘) 10 seeing a man delighted when his horse wins; there is a freshuess in 
~ Sing that really does one good tosee. Depend on it, such @ man is no 
The latter wins or loses his money with the «most inflexible coolness ; 
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yet such men might all ve driven off the Turf. If such owners of race-horses 
as keep them from the love of racing, and the proper emulation of the best 
horses, would only set abou the thing, it would cost them neither trouble nor 
expense, but would put their own characters beyond suspicion, and would at 
once draw a distinct line between such men as keep race-horses merely as ma- 
chines to win money with, aud those who keep them from a patriotic wish to 
encourage the breed of superior horses, to enjoy sport themselves, and contri- 
bute to that of others. 

Racing, we all know, was first established merely as an amusement. This 
of course led to an emulation among those fond of such amusement to get the 
best horses ; and this induced people to begin to look fur means to improve 
their breed. Here was an absolute good doue to the country. No matter whe- 
ther the race was with chariuts, whether the horses were turned loose on a 
straight-roped course, or whether ridden over the Beacon, racing will always 
tend to improve the breed of horses in what ever coun'ry it is established 
King’s Plates were given for this patriotic purpose ; and doubtless at the time 
when a hundred guinezs was worth the best horse’s starting for, it had a very 
good effect ; but our other Stakes have now become so heavy that a Queen’s 
Piate is considered a very mediocre affar. To win a King's Pilate formerly 
stamped a horse's character at once: now, only two years since, the same horse 
won seven Queen's Plates in the same season—a good horse certainly, buat stili 
no flyer. It is flattering to the Turf to be patronised by Royalty, and Queen's 
Plates add to the respectability of a Meeting: but as to the origioal invention 
of these gifts, that is now totally set aside. I think, between England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, the Queen gives about fifty Plates tu ve run for*; that is, 
hve thousand pounds. For many of these we sce every year several ‘* walks 
over ;” and where this is not the case, the Field generally comprises four or 
five horses at most, often two or three: so, from the smallness of the amount 
(in these days), ithas become comparatively five thousand thrown away. It 
would be too great a tax on Royal liberality to increase the value of this host 
of Plates so as to make each worth running for; but if perhaps five Roya! 
Plates of a thousand pounds each were given lieu of these, the original inten- 
tion would be more brought to bear than it is at present. Whea it took a 
week to get a race-horse a hundred miles, and that also stopped his work for so 
long a period, it was quite necessary to have Royal Plates distributed thus 
widely over the country, otherwise the horse in training at Ascot could not 
without great inconvenience be got to Doncaster to run for a Royal Pilate 
there: but now the Railroads have remedied that inconvenience, there would 
be sure to be good Fields for Plates worth a thousand, or even five hun- 
dred each. The towns from which they might be taken would lose little by 
it; for where we see a *‘ walk over.” ora Field of three horses, it plainly 
shews that at the present moment Queen's Piates create but little attrac- 
tion. 

Returning to those laws that betting men will always uphold (so loag as they 
¢an)—the first of which 1s that their interest is to be the tiat under which every 
owner of a race horse must act—I reaily cannot see why such persons or their 
interest should be consulted at a/l. What good do they do the Turf! Cer- 
tainly very little; while their influence, on the contrary, does it a great deal 
of harm. Doubtless there are some men who keep several horses iu traioing. 
and bet heavily at the same time; but these are comparatively very few indeed 
innumber, Where one is betced by those who keep race-horses, forty hundreds 
are vetted by those who do not. Hundreds of those who bet largely Know |it- 
tle or nothing about a race-horse, neither know a racing-looking horse —wne- 
ther he is a good goer, or, if going to run, whether he looks in good form foi it 
ornot. The fact is, such men merely as a business make up a book, look to 
the different horses’ public running, and lay or take the odds accordingly. 
This and this only is their busivess. If they attend a race, it is merely to see 
whether at the last moment they cannot get some point in their favor as to the 
odds. If at the same Meeting a race is run for on which they have no bet, 
probably they do not take the trouble of looking at it; or, if they do, it is 
merely to see how it is run, won, and lost, s0 as to enable them to judge how 
to lay or’ take the odds on any of the horses in it when engaged in another 
Stake. Such poachers are not worth the name of racing men, though unfortu- 
nately they get among them. These are the harpies who plunder the legitimate 
supporters of the Turf, and bring one of our finest old English sports into dis- 
repute. These are the men who are, by themselves and their agents, at the 
botiom of all the villanies that are so constantly practised, the frequent occur- 
reace of which has disgusted and driven so many men of family, rank, and 
wealth from the Turf, from finding they mu-t either be pigeoned, or, like the 
rest, “tight at the leg” themselves. If they would, in the literal sense of 
the word, ‘‘ fight at the leg,” that is, the Black-leg, spoil his trade, and so 
drive him off the Turf, they would confer a benefit on suciety. Then, and 
not tillthen, shall we again see Noblemen and Gentlemen keeping their stud 
of race-horses, as they do tneir pack of fox-hounds, as an appendage to their 
rank in life, as an amusement to themselves, and as a gratitication and advan- 
tage to the country at large. This can never be the case while betting, instead 
of racing, !s left to be the primum modile of the machinery of turf affairs. The 
mere betting men may and wi'l say that betting keeps alive the spirit of racing. 
No such thing: it may keep up an artificial effervescence; but if that was 
stopped, while we are Englishmen, the true spirit will always remain among us 
Supposing, however, it did diminish the number of race-horses kept, or the 
number of races run, if the race-course is to be only a Hel! in the opea air, 
instead of in St. James's or King Sireet, why the sooner it is checked or stopped 
the better. If a race-course, insted of being a healthful and exhilarating sport, 
where we expect to see an assemblage of the first sporting men in the world, 
their families, their friends, and their tenants, come to enjoy a truly English 
aud noble sport—if this is to be converted into an extended rouge et novr tabie, 
and dlack aud red to win, cot because ether is on the best horse, but because i 
suits the Books of a set of miscreants, it is quite time to stop the ibing at ouce, 
and begin it de novo 


We have, however, still a few (and God knows a very few) men on the Turf 
whose character and position in life place thei beyond suspicion ; but among 
the Nobility of the United Kingdom—which amounts, | should say, to about se- 
ven hundred, independently of Lords by courtesy—we find only avout twenty 
patronising the Turf at this time by keeping race-hurses—a pretty sure criterion 
of its respectability under the present system! Formerly, when racing was 
carried ou as racing should be, if a man, he walked up to his horse, received the 
congratulations of his friends, and felt a very justifiable pride in his horse's 
triumph; he knew he had wun fairiy, and had no fear of being suspected of hav- 
ing ever done otherwise. But now, nothing appears to be done openly: the 
owner of a horse retires among the crowd, and appears, and really is, afraid of 
being pointed wut as connected with the Turf. A man, indeed, must rank very 
high in public estimation to keep his character unscathed. I have menitoned 
how few of our Nobility now keep race-horses : wha: a host of those, and men 
of family asd fortune, could I name who have given tt up! What does this 
prove’ Not that such men are not as well disposed to patronise the Turf as 
formerly, but that they neither chose to rob or be robbed: and one or the other 
they must be, so long asthe betting meu, and not the owners of horses, are 
permitted to sway the Racing World. 


[tis pretty generally allowed by ali persons who know anything about the 
maiter, that no man under ordinary circumstances can make money by keeping 
race-horses, if he merely runs to win. If a man of large fortune keeps them, 
he ought to calculate that they will cost him so much a-year according to their 
number, and put them down to his expenses as he does his other horses, or car- 
riages, or his hounds. If he does not thnk them worth this expense, he had 
better not go upon the Turf; for if he means to retain the character of a gen- 
tiemau and man of honor, he ought to calculate to lose so much. He may, 
however, be fortunate in his horses, possess good judgment himself, or find a 
trainer who has, and who will be honest enough to place his horscs well for him, 
aad do ali in his power to win—he may, therefore, under such circumstances 
keep them at a very little expense, but an expense he must reckon on their 
being more or less; for make money by them honestly he will not in one case 
in a hundred. 

Let me, however, endeavor to rescue racing and race-horses from the sweep- 
ing charge that is brought against them of being the ruin of thousands. The 
fact really is, that simply racing and the keeping race-horses will bring no man 
to ruin unless he is a ready-made fool. [f a man of £500 a year is idiot enough 
to set up his four-in-nand, of course he must be ruined ; but we are not to say 
from this that fours-in-hand are the ruin of those who keepthem. They will, 
of cuurse be the ruin of those who do so without the means: so will race-horses. 
If aman ruins himself by either keeping the one or the other, it is nis own 
fault: he does it gradually, with his eyes open, and is, therefore, that sort of 
simple young gentleman, who, if he did nut do it by these means, would be sure 
to do it by some other. We might as well say a bottie of wine a-day is sure 
ruin, because it would be so toa merchant's clerk at £70 a-year salary. We 
might as well suppose a man was certaiu to be ruined should we see a pack o! 
cards or a backgammon-bux and d.ce in his house, because many have ruived 
themselves by an improper use of either or both. Even here I will allow a 
man to play with euher every day, and play for high stakes if he pleases. 
Provided he always plays for about the same stakes, plays with Gentlemen, not 








There are 36 Queen’s Piates for England, and i5 for lieland.—Ep. 


he takes it as a matter of business. If he keeps horses, so far from taking any | 
pleasure in them, he cares not if he never sees them from one year's end to 
the other: whenever he does, it is merely a visit of business. If his horse 
wins, he pockets the money, but neither cares nor thinks more about him than 
he does about the spit that hangs in his kitchen and has roasted the mutton 
for his table. Unfortunately for Racing, it is chiefly this description of ‘Turf- 
men who virtually (certainly not virtuously) hold the helm of racing affairs : 














Legs, aod NevaR Bers, he will find at the year’s end, that (supposing, of course, 
he has played with common judgment) he has neither won nor lost enough to 
materially affect his finances. So it is with race-horses. Let a man keep 
two or half-a-dozen, according to his income : let him buy his horses with judg- 
ment, place them in proper hands, and also enter them properly according to 
their qualifications in proper Stakes, and never bet on them or on any other per- - 
son's, and be will never be ruined by race-horses. Let him, however, beer in. 
mind, that I warn him he must lay by £500 ur £1000 a-year of his income, ac- 
cording to the number he keeps, for their expenses and his amusement. The 
whole of this may not be called for: it is within the bounds of possibility they 
may pay their expenses ore with another, and one year with anot er; but he 
must not calculate on this. If, therefore, he cannot afford to pay so much a- 
year, be has no business to keep race-horses: if he can, they will never ruin 
him more than keeping his hunters, if ne can afford to keep them : if he cannot 
they will, of course, eventually equally ruin him. It is not therefore that 
bunters or race-horses are in themselves to be considered as ruinous : bat the 
ruin arises from keeping anything a man cannot afford to keep. : 

We will now, however, look at another and very distinct feature in racing af- 
fairs (pity it is not more distinct); namely, the betting part of the buses 
Though “ the tug of war” may come when “ Greek meets Greek.” when the 
man of honor meets the Greek there is no tug of war at all: the forlorn ho 
alone advances, advances at the pas de charge ; the forlorn hope is the man a 
honor, and of course is “blown up.” Therefore, although give a man, we will 
say £2000 a year, and he chooses to keep four horses in training, | should never 
fear his merely keeping and running them being his ruin. Sa me once see 
him back his hotse in anything like a heavy bet, from that moment (and particu- 
larly should he be so unfortunate ae to win) I will back him at 50 to | to be 
ruined in a vcry short time: indeed a few Meetings will sew him up. He has 
‘hen only one thing left if he means to keep on the Turf; and that is, to 
throw aside all feelings of honor, turn Leg, and rob other people. This man 
certainly has no right to say racing or race-t.orses have been bis ruin. True, if 
he had never kept race-hurses, he might not have been led into betting; nor 
would te if be had never been born : so if he chooses to carry the thing back to 
its first cause, he may with tolerably fair logic affirm that betting bas been his 
ruin—hat keeping race horses brought on betting—and that being born brought 


on keeping race horses—consequently being born was the cause of his ruin. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for Oct. 





A FRENCH AMAZON. 





Towards the end of 1806, on a fine autumnal morning, Napoleon was re- 
viewing his troops, decorated with the laurels of Egypt, Germany, and lialy 
and he had already passed the fronts of several regiments, whose dangers 
and fatigues in tne field of bate he had so often witnessed and shared, when 
he arrived at the 6th Hussars, so remarkable for its splendid appearance. 
His eagle eye soon perceiving a volunteer who was caracoling out of his 
rauits, he immediately exelaimed. 

“Why is this hussar not in his place? Sir,” added hef to the Colonel, 
“how is itthatina regiment which I frequently quote as a model, such a 
want of discipline is permitted in my presence? Let the soldier be put in 
arrest for eight days.” 

Sire,” replied the Colonel, “ permit me to appeal against thissevere sen- 
tence, and to solicit pardon for my volunteer; you would not refuse me if you 
would interrogate him.’ 

“ Very well,” said the Emperor, “be it so; let him approach.” 

The hussar came forward at a gallop, and the following dialogue ensued: 

“Your name?” “ My Emperor, my name is Duconde Laborde, but the 
regiment call me Breton Double.”—“ For what reason did you presume to 
quit the ranks?” ‘‘ [never entered into them, merely following the regiment 
as a volunteer, and not wishing to form part until your Majesty considered 
me worthy of that honor.” “ How long have you been attached to the regi- 
ment?” “Bight years.” ‘“‘What has induced you to join the service?’ 
Love of my country, and of my husband, from whem I was desirous never 
to be separated.” ‘* What! youa woman!” “ Yes, sire, and you have never 
had in the regiment an arm more devoted than mine.” “ What is the name 
of your husband ?”’—* Poncet.” “From what country do you come?’ 
“ Angouleme.” ‘“ Your age.” “Thirty-three years.” “ Have you any 
children?’ “ Yes,sire, one son.” “How is he empluyed?” “ As tramp 
ter to the Lith dragoons.” -—‘‘ Very well; do you understand the evolutions of 
the regiment?” “ Yes, sire, and thesword exercise ” 

‘Lam very anxious to witness this,” said the Emperor, who listened to 
Breton Double with increased interest. “Colonel, let a troop advance, and 
let this brave Breton join the ranks,” 

The Colonel directed the movements, which were executed by Breton Dou- 
ble, with so much ardor and precision, that the Emperor was delighted and 
surprised at witnessing a woman manage her horse with the vigor and cau- 
rage of an old,campaigner. 

“fam satisfied with your zeal and ability,” said the Emperor, “ and ap- 
point you a regimental quarter master; take this towards your dress,” at 
the same time placing a Napoleon in her hand, and ordering 25 additional to be 
given her. ‘“ Go and rejoin your squadron, we shall meet again.” 


Breton Double expressed her grateful thanks to the Emperor, and lost no 
time in taking the position to which, by her new rank, she became entitled, 
amidst the congratulations and cheers of the numerous witnesses of the scene. 
The 6th Hussars shortly afterwards joined the corps of the army in Prussia, 
and the battle of Eylau afforded Breton Double an opportunity of distinguish. 
ing herselt. The action had continued more than two hours, when Breton 
Double, who had been sent to che right wing with an order, rejoined her corps, 
a nd perceiving that the troop was surrounded by a large body of Russians, 
courageously dashed hrough thefenemy, sword in hand fkilled the‘;commander, 
relieved her countrymen, and returned to the camp, proudly displaying the 
sash of the vanquished officer. 

The Emperor having been informed of this gallant feat, directed a golden 
medal to be prageated to her, which was received by our heroine with grate- 
ful and religious respect. Subsequently, in Prussia, at the commencementof 
an action, she had the misfortune to be woanded by a musket ball in the right 
hip; instead, however, of returningtothecamp, she continued to assault the 
enemy with increasing vigor, out of revenge for the pain she was enduring 
trom the wound; buishe was again struck by a bullet under the right arm. 
Notwithsianding this, she refused to quit the field, bound upthe wound with 
her handkerchief to stop the bleeding, hung her arm ina sling, passed the 
reign of her bridle over her neck, and, changing her sabre from her rightto 
her left hand, rushed like a furious hyena intothe enemy’s ranks.— After kill- 
ing and disabling several men, she finally captured six Prussians, whom she 
immediately carried in triumph tothe Emperor. Napoleon recognizing Bre- 
ton Double, was affected ai such devotion and bravery ; he took from hisown 
breast the cross of honor and placing it on her’s, directed she should forth- 
with have her wounds examined, and every attention paid to her by the sur- 
geons. From that period, until 1814, Breten Double did not quit her regiment, 
perfurming eminent services int he campaign, sometimes as a courgeoussol- 
dier, and at other times eatering into the enemy’s lines in female attire, eith- 
er asa huckster or peasant, in which latter capacity she often obtained infor- 
mation that washighly important and advantageous tothe French troops. 
At Waterloo she paid her last tribute to the glory of France, inthe military 
service of which she had passed seventeen years; during that engagement 
her leg was broken by a musket ball; and Poncet, her husband, then a cap- 
tain, died at her side, enthusiastically believing the eagle was still victorious, 
Her leg was amputated on the scene of slaughier; and Breton Double, res- 
pected and admired by her late enemies, was conducted to Dublin, where she 
was obliged to undergo a second amputaion above the knee. After passing 
six yearsin this country, everywhere honored and hospitably treated, she re- 
turned into France on the deatn of Louis X VIII, furnished with certificates 
from the French Consu! ia Dublin, and Ambassadorin London. From her 
long absence, it was concluded that she had been killed at Waterloo; aad, 
in consequence, the name of this woman, so worthy of the order of the Le- 
gion of Honor, was not retained in the list of members, She eventually ob- 
tained from Charles X, a pension of 280 francs; but the revolution of July, 
so beneficial to others, did but add to the misfortunes of Breton Double, who 
was deprived of the means of subsistence granted to her by the King. Ser- 
vices such as her’s coa!d not, however, in justice, be passed over unreward- 
ed; and in 1833 or 1834, the widow Poncet was informed that the Minister 
of War was in expectation of being enabled to satisfy all the demands shye 
had on her country for her long and faithful services, by re-acmitting her 0 
the order of the cross of Honor and by bestowing on her the pension of a 
wounded quarter-master, and also the widow of a Captain. 

The following sentiment, which she often uttered under her sad trials, will 
manifest the character of this extraordinary and noble minded woman : 
“ Although my fortune is humble, my heart is elevated.” 

The son of Breton Double obtained high rank in the dragoons, and accom- 
panied the Emperor to Elba. . 

' Reader, should you meet at Grenoble a female painfully moving on crut- 
ches, a toly humbled by grief and wounds, this is Breton Double—salate 
her; respect should ever be paid to the unfortunate and deserving. 





The Intellectuality of Eating —** A man, Su,” observed the sage, “‘ who 
gabbles at his diuner, may be said to swallow, not to eat. Eating, Sir, is as 
much a mental, nay more than a physical tark. There is, sir, a wonderful sym- 
pathy between the brain and the palate. Talk des'roys the exquisite harmony 
between them. All the nobler functions of the sou! should be present during 
every mouthful ; and so sublimating it, the wise man eats with his brain, the 
fool his mouth.” 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

U> By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitled to a complete set of the beautiful large STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
teen in number, for list of which, see last;page,) published in the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
as well as all that may be issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 





Dy Por some weeks past we have, in each current No. of the “* Spirit,” enclosed bills 
toall our Subscribers whose accounts are not paidin advance. We wish the hint to be 
regarded as a personal application to each subscriber, and the Publisher trusts that it 

will be responded to after the only acceptable mode, namely, in the shape of a promp 
remittance. 





COLLECTIONS. 
tc$~ The Messrs. James and their associates are authorised to collect fot us during 
the coming season. 

Mr. Henry M. Lewis for Alabama, Tennessee, and part of Missouri. 

Mr. Israeu E. James for the South and South-western States and Florida, assisted by 
James K. Wuirrce, Wu. H. WELD, O. H. P. Stem, and Henry Puiatr. 

Mr. C. W. James for the Western States, lowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by Moses 
Meexer, James R. Smitu, J. B. Humpureys, J. T. Dent, G. H. Comstock, and E. Y_ 
JENNINGS. 

New York, October 21, 1843. 


— 








On Dits in Sporting Circles. 

Trenton Races commence or. Tuesday next, over the Eagle Course, and con- 
tinue four days, the last tw» of which will be confined exc!usively to trotting 
horses. Doubtless Lady Suffolk, Dutchman, Oneida Chief and other cracks 
will stop at Trenton on their returr. from Baltimore, while all the Northern 
racing stables will be in attendance, as well as those of Mr. Kenpact of Balti- 
more, and Mr. Witson of Norfolk. The stables of Messrs. Conover, Shaw and 
Maj. Jones from Long Island, and those of Messrs. Laird, Van Mater, Lloyd, 
Hellings, Toms, etc., of New Jersey, are confidently expected. 








Trotting at Baltimore.—We have received no report of the meeting this 
week, but hear that Rifle beat Fourth of July and Ajax, the first day, and that 
Oneida Chief beat Lady Suffolk, three mile heats, under the saddle, in 7:48—the 
fastest time ever made on the course. After one heat the Lady was with- 
drawn. 

Cricket.—This invigorating and manly game promises to become exceeding! 
popular throughout the country. Within a few weeks we have heard of several 
clubs of the existence of which we had been unaware, while new ones are 
springing up inall directions. The impulse given to the sport by the recent 
matches in this city has been most gratifying, and such has been the demand for 
bats, balls and wickets, that the new club in this city are obliged to import them 
from London. For the information of * fresh caught’ cricketers and new clubs, 
we publish to-day on another page the English Laws of Cricket, as revised by 
the celebrated Marylebone Club of London. 








“ Sold.”.—Somebody has been quizzing the editors of the ‘ Picayune.” 


Hear them :-— 

Our friend T. B. T., of the “ Concordia Intelligencer,” gets up his letters 
from the Far West very well, even for a backwoodsman. At the North they 
do not appear to take the joke. ‘‘ Te Spirit” has been * done brown” by him. 
They are cut by a saw, of which T. B. T. possesses the exclusive patent. 


So they don’t take the joke at the North! Oh no! We republish another of 
the letters to-day, from the “Intelligencer,”’ and hope “the Pic.” will be able 
to publish some half as clever from its exclusive correspondent. No wonder 
they are horribly exasperated, in “the Pic.” office, that people at the Nurth wil; 
not take the joke” of reading Mar. Fievo’s dull letters, whea Tuorre’s are 
to be had at the same price. We recollect no Northern editor who has been 
“ sold” so cheap! 

In an advertisement of the races at Natchitoches, Louisiana, which were to 
commence on the 23d ult., we see it stated “‘ The winner of a race will receive 
the amount in gold or silver, in a beautiful Purse worked expressly for the oc- 
ca3‘oa by the ladies of Natchitoches.” No wonder the Creole belles of Louisi- 
ana are deemed the loveliest of their sex! 








Telamon—We are glad to see that this fne son of Medoc is again on the 
Kentucky Turf. He is in the stable of James K. Duae, Esq., whose Eclipse 
colt Magnate, is one of the best ever bred in the State, though like Zenith, he 
has been extremely unfortunate. When off his feed and much out of condition, 
we saw him pat Jim Bell up to 1:46 in a second heat, in their colt race ac Lex- 
ington. 

Motto, the beet performer Imp. Barefoot ever got in this country, we under- 
stand bas been disposed of by Mes:rs. Murray & Co, to Mr. Ww. P. Gaeer, 
of Ky., who will doubiless take him down to N, Orleans this winter. 

Mr. Beenoman’s Priam colt Tiberius is to be taken up again next Spring by 
Mr. Bopp, near Louisville, Ky., not being let down as was reported. 








Eclipse, now in his thirtieth year, is said to be as full of health, spirit and vigor 
as he wae ten years ago, and one of the most prominent breeders and turfmen 
in Kentucky expresses the conviction that he is, at this moment, the most 
popular etallior in the State, barring Tgustee. More mares were seat to him 
last season than he wes al!owed to serve. 


The Haynevelle (Ala.) Races are advertised to commence on Tuesday next. 





We call the attention of our Sporting friends to an advertisement of a newly 
imported Gunpowder, from one of the first houses in England, viz., Mesers 
Certis & Harvey, the celebrated Gunpowder Makers and Bankers, of London, 


100 Miles an Hour !—The fiying-machine man, at New Orleaas, publishes 


the following advertisement in the daily papers :— 

Tothe Two Great Political Parties in the U. S.—Greeting: The under. 
signed, euthor and proprietor of the AZROSTAT, a machine which, when skil- 
fully conatructed, will traverse air at the speed of 100 miles per nour, proposes 
to the above mentioned parties, that whichever of them will first furnish with 
the sum of $500, to be invested in constructing the above mentioned machine, 
shall have the exclusive privilege of its use, in transmitting from place to place, 
throughout the Universe, the returns of the Presidential Election in 1844. The 
money, if obtained, shall remain in the hands of such person or persons, in the 
city of New Orleans, as the party furnishing it may desiguate or appoint, whilst 
it is tn course of disbursement. 

She machine mby be completed within six weeks after it shall have been 
commenced ; and when accurately and properly constructed it will go—not 
‘like a steamboat,” as the Hon. Daniel Webster would say, but—like the Eagle! 

New Orleans, Oct. 22d, 1843. R. O. Davipson. 





A Present to Tom Owen the Bee Hunter.—We have now in our possession, 
a rare present, sent to this personage, a real native of Coucordia parish, a chap 
that looks every way asif hecould earn his own living, and defy mosquitues. 
It is an alligator, some four feet long, with aa open countenance, extending 
"way behind his ears, and beautified with teeth, that adds great effect to bis 
smile. We pronounce it a perfect love,” a beautiful yard dog, and, with 
training, would make the very best pet we ever beheld. The grandfather to 
this chap would answer to rasp off smooth to the base, all the rocks on the 
Hudson river, judging from his coat. For an infant, it has moro rough places 
oo it, harder looking knobs, pine knots and nail heads, than can be met with 
elsewhere iu creation, and if the varmint dies from grief, we shall put a com- 
pound lock on his jaws and use his body as an irou salamander safe. Conldn’t 
burn him up in a thousand yeurs ; old Father Miller would say so himself. 

Concordia (La.) Intelligencer. 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN IIORSES AND RACES. 


“3.” To “sYCAMORE.” 








Iam sorry to have given annoyance to ‘‘ Sycamore” by not discovering what 
he most surely did not evince; but in the last paragraph of his communication, 
if he merely meant to show us that the best horse does not always win the race, 
he might find warrant for such an assertion in ‘holy writ,” as also in the daily 
experience of our courses, controlled too by just such circumstances as decide 
the English races. 

I will notice the circumstances under which those horses named by “ Syca- 
more” won the Derby and Leger, and then even he will admit the same event 
might have happened here. Otterington was a very strong colt, ran on heavy 
ground, and beat his competitor fairly; he afterwards proved somewhat slow 
but game ; should not such a horse win on adeep course? Spaniel was a small 
strong horse, of a stout stock, and, as they term it, “ fit to rnr on the day ;” his 
jockey put off at score ; he got some advantage of his horses and was able to 
keep it; no horse reached him ; he died soon after; his own brother (Lapdog) 
won the same stake ; they were as well bred as any horses in the kingdom ; 
some small horses have won at our repeating races; then why not win the 
Derby? It is admitted by the best English jockeys, that on the day, Spaniel’s 
condition entitled him to win. Birmingham won the Leger under the following 
circumstances :—He was a large, strong horse—Priam tall, leggy, and some- 
what slight ; is it at all strange that Birmingham should beathim!? Twenty- 
eight started in the race, and all were beaten off; Birmingham also won two 
days after; why did not Priam start in the same race! It is true Chi®ney was 
willing to run him a match and alow him five pounds, but probably Beardsworth 
aod Chifney thought alike that Birmingham won by the deep ground. 

Phosphurus won the Derby in 1837 ; it was an honest, fast run race. Phos- 
phorus pulled up lame and ran no more in England; it is therefore impossible 
for any one to say which might have been ultimately the better horse. 


complaining, aud that this would probably be his last race ; in consequence the 
odds were 40 to | against him on the day, though previously a favorite. 

Now I do not mean to say that in matters of fact “* Sycamore” has misstated ; 
but the inference he seems to draw is that those races are not “a fair test 
merit.” They are just as satisfactory as any single race with colts can be; 
every gentleman conversant with the Turf is aware that some horses badly 
beaten at 3 years old are often fine performers afterwards, and not always be- 


dition of young horses is always precarious. It is in the memory of the pre- 
sent generation (Turf I mean) that Sir Archy lost al! his colt stakes from want 
of condition ; this has not been attributed to our system of racing, but 's an 
evidence that the same causes can control racing events here and in Eng- 
land. 

As to the English “ Stud Book,” I presume it has as few errors as any other 
book published under similar circumstances. It is made up from information 
derived from others; it is not therefore in the power of the compilers to detect 
all the errors sent them for publication. I have nu hesitation in saying it will 
compare well with any similar publication here. 

The best answer to ‘“‘Sycamore's” charge of their failure as stallions by the 
Imported horses, is the result of the late meeting at Nashville, Tennessee. [I 
was the most important ever held in the U. S., whether the number of the ra 
ces, the value of the stables, or the number and high breeding of the nags is 
considered. There were sixteen races and of these fifteen were won by colts 
of Imported horses ; and if it is said that most of the entries were the get of Im- 
ported horses, it is admitting at once the superiority of the Imp. stock, for 
eight years afterthe Sir Archy stock came out, almost every eatry in a large 
stake was by him, from the fact that our racing men had come to the conclu- 
sion no other stock had a chance to win, and so in the case of Imported horses 
here now. 

This meeting has gone far to convince some Turf Infidels that only thorough 
breds can “do the thing quite well,’’ for in these sixteen races no horse had a 
show in either with any defect of pedigree where there were thorough-breds, 
and were I not afraid of treading on some gentlemen's toes, [ could state cun- 
vincing particulars. 

It is true that all winners have not the faculty of transmitting to their de- 
scendants their own superior powers. This is equally true of both Foreign and 
Native stallions. Eagle and Buzzard came to this country with more reputa- 
tion than any horses of their day, yet they were failures; stil! the country did 
not sufler by breeding from them ; they were thorough-bred, and a cross of the 
blood is now held in high estimation; the same may be said of Timoleun, one of 
the best race-horses ever reared in the U. S.; yet in his long career he got but 
some 4 or 5 good ones, standing all the time ia the race-horse region. Of all 
the numerous sons of Diomed, Sir Archy alone can be said to have been emi- 
nently succesefu! in the stud; be had, however, several sons of almost equal 
reputations as stallions with himself ; Virginian and St. Charles are out-ranked 
only by their size, while Bertrand, Pacific, William, Kosciusko, Stockholder 
and Gohanna were horses of high reputation; Tecumseh and Harwood were 
horses of great promise but died yourg. 

It would seem that so extraordiaary were the powers of old Sir Archy that 


he transmitted to his sons and daughters the faculty of producing winuing stock 
from almost every cross. You can scarcely name a single horse of distinction 
on the Turf at long distances, bred from native mares, but is a descendant of 
that first of stalliocs. 

Our climate is better than the English. and whec we bave as many fine horses 
to croes with and take as much care in breed ng and rearing, we shal! surely 
have as fine stock, but it will be a long time before we shall rival them in those 
particulars. . 

If this is not deemed a reply to “ Sycamore,” and if [do not yet understand 
him, I beg this circumstance may not annoy him; he must charge it to my ob- 


tuse perception. 








SPORTING EPISTLE FROM KENTUCKY. 
LovisvIL_e, 23d Oct., '43. 


Dear Sir—I had written you a report of the Three mile race over the Oak- 
land Course, also the cause of the failure of the Four mile and best 3 in 5 races, 
which was mislaid and not sent. I see, however, you have copied it from the 
“ Journal.” The winner, Alex. Churchill, by Imp. Zinganee, won the race ea- 
sily, not being extended at any time during the race ; $1800 was offered for 
him after the race and refused. He is named after the president of our “ late” 
Club. I omitted in my hurry to give you the time of the first day—Mile heats 
—Ist heat 1:54—2d 1:54—3rd 1:57. On Friday moruing of the Four mile 
day it commenced raining heavily, and at 12 o'clock | heard tt reported there 
would be nu “ race” in consequeece of the froprietor not being able to satisfy 
all (of the owners of the horses entered) with the forthcoming of the purse of 
$600—ase advertised and entered for. The“ people” were divided as to who 
was right and who wrong—consequently, { withhold any opinion I may have 
formed. I understand, however, that Y. N. O.’s connection with the “ Oakland 
Course,” has entirely ceased ; still he has offered his gratuitous services of in- 
formation, etc., to any person or persons whuv may have the control of the 
Course. That you will have an advertisement sent to you in a few weeks of 
the “Spring Races of 1844, over the Oakland Course” I have not the least 
doubt. 

The first game of * Cricket” played in this State will take piace on the 
* Oakland Course” this week. A club is formed for the purpose, Capt. Mer- 
caLFe having procured bats, balis, etc. therefor, free of charge. He has also 
advertised for pigeous, and no doubt the ‘ Trap Shooting’ will take place the 
same day. A report, etc. will be forthcoming, as the writer of this will be on 
the ground. 

The pacing horse Grey Eag/e is bere in training for a match for $1,000 a- 
side against the pacing horse Illinois Poney, to come off on the Metarie Course, 
New Orleans, in December. Culvert iv now} a private horse owned by a gen- 





tleman of this city. 
I understand from one of the principal stock-holders of the new unfurnished 








cause those that beat them were inferior herses, but from the fact that the con- | 
| Archy blood. For several years we have rarely had a horse of distinetion upon 


ee 


theatre in this city, that he, with others, will give their stock to any person or 
persons that will finish it. It will take say $7000 ‘0 finish it to play in, and f 
do not know of a better investment of money. Our citizens area play-going 
people, and in consequence of the canal, the steam boats always stop here at 
night with passengers enough to fill a theatre ; besides, we have no room large 


enough in the city, for Firemen’s and other great bal's, etc., and the theaty” un, 


would admirably answer the purpose. The walls are completed and the frame- 
work of the roof is ready for the shingles. [ trust some one will take the offer 
of the stock-holders. I am truly yours, Spectator. 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM “ OBSERVER.” 


On English and American Stallions. The examples of the late campaign. The get of 
Trustee, of Glencoe, of Priam and of Margrave, at the head of the American Turf. 


Pedigrees of our best race-horses. Remarks on the late St. Leger. Fashion the best 
four miler in world. 








Fiat justitia ought to be the maxim of every true lover of the Turf. [ am 
not now about to take part in a controversy that divided our turfmen about ten 
years ago, as to the comparative merits of native and imported stallions. [t 
will be recollected how confidently it was predicted that the English horses that 
had only distinguished themselves at short races, would “ ruin our breed of race 
horses’’—that we should no longer have ‘‘four milers.”” What has been the 
result? I will merely invite attention to the late campaign. With the single 
exception that old Boston won the three mile purse at Newmarket [no purse 
was given for four mile heats]—about his fortieth achievement, and probably his 
last race, after a most brilliant career, in some respects unparalleled—have not 
all the great events been won by the get of English stallions? Has not the 
time in several instances been first rate? It is scarce necessary to refer to 
Fashion's race at Baltimore, or to those of Ambassador, Saartin and Cracovienne 


_at Nashville, decidedly the fastest and best races ever run on either course, | 


writer saw that race; the horses finished the race alone, both under punis’ | 
ment, and it was distinctly understood, when they started, that Phosphorus wee 





The do not recollect that a four mile heat was ever before run at Nashville in “ithe 


forties.” The winner is English on both sides; also Ambassador her victor a 
few days before in the Alabama Stake, which he is stated to have won in the 
finest style. Caeteris paribus—condition and management, another sou of 


Plenipotentiary, Hera'd, entirely English bred too, might have carried cf the 


| great trophy, the Peytoc Stake. But it, too, was won by the get of an English 
of | horse, Glencoe, out of Giantess by English Leviathan. I do not know the 


} 


| 


| . . vas 
| the Derby and St. Leger winners are given, On the decision of thuse great 


pedigree of Giantess ; that, it seems tu me ought to be now published in extenso, 
inasmuch as it is desirable to have the full pedigree of Peytona, in the way that 


events. I will venture to say the next cross of Giantess partakes of our Sir 


our Turf not descended from Sir Archy, with the exception of the English pred. 
Fashion has her full share of Sir Archy blood, as [ will shew. He was sire io 
Reality, worthy of her name ; and his son, Sir Charles, to ** The Bonnets,” the 
famed dam of Fashion. This is consolatory to Virginia pride, when Fashion's 
undeniable superiority is acknowledged. She is indeed a prodigy—* too swift 
for the fast, too stout for the strong.” I adhere to the opinion I expressed in 
my remarks on her matck. with Boston, that “ for nineteen years to come there 
will not be such another race on the Union Course.” As she is the best race 
mare we have ever had in the country, 1 believe Boston to have been the best 
race horse. I regret that they should not have been trained that year to have 
been run for the Goodwood Cup. Had they been brought to the post right, T 
believe they would have been | and 2. Is it too late yet, to have Fashion car. 
ried to Goodwood next year, perhaps to snatch the laurels from the brow of 
her uncle Cotherstone? That he is the best colt now in Great Britain, I believe 
to be unquestionable; and that in the St. Leger he was sacrificed—tu his stable 
companion, by which mears victory eluded him at the very judgment seat. Hig 
running, that of Fashion and of others, speak volumes in favor of Trustee. One 
of his get, too, out of an English mare, was another distinguished winner at 
the late splendid Nashville meeting. Although the friends to the renown of 
Trustee, now an American stallion, were not a little chagrined at the defeat of 
ois half-brother, Cotherstone, when he ought to have won the St. Leger ; yet it 
is soothing to the friends of Emancipation, now an American stallion also, that 
the winner, Nutwith, should be the get of Tomboy, the half brother to Emanci- 
pation and to his distinguished half sister, Beeswing. See the book. Trustee, 
Glencoe, Priam and Margrave must rank as our best stailions now. Are not 
their get at the head of the Turf on doth sides of the mountains, from the Hud- 
son to the Mississippi? 

I am inclined to expatiate on this subject, because my opinions or the rela- 
tive merits of the Eaglieh and the American race-horse has been misunderstood 
by one of your correspondents. [ do not place the American race-horse above 
the English I have said that I believe that our climate is more congenial to the 
rearing of the race-horse than that of England; and that Boston and Fashion 
have been able to beat their cotemporaries in England in a race of four mile 
heats, as run under the rules of our Jockey clubs. [I do not doubt there are 
many moure fine race-horses in Eagland, incomparably more, than m this coun- 
try, but that, occayionally, our best are on a par, at reast, with the English. [ 
do not believe any horse in Great Britain can beat Fashion over the Beacon 
Course there. Osserver. 


——————— ee 


BALTIMORE (Md.) RACES, Kendall Course. 

In our last we gave the best report we could make up from information de- 
rived from friends in attendance, and our correspondents, since when we have 
received the Secretary's official report. But even the Secretary has omitied \o 
give us the winner of the second Stake. He says it was * won by J. Good- 
win’s entry!" Now, inasmuch as Mr. G. had fo nominations in the Stake, it 
is not quite so c.ear as mud which of them was the fortunate winner. We now 
give arecapitulation of the meeting, for the purpose of supplying a few omis- 
sions in regard to time, etc. 


TUESDAY, Oct. 17, 1843—The Ladies’ Stake for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 8élbes. 
Nine subs. at $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. 


Otway P. Hare’s ch. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Canary by Sir Charles ...........__.. 1 | 
S.C. Reese’s (Dr. Thos. Payne's) ch. f. by Imp. Priam—Agnes by Mons. Tonson.. @ 2 
Jas. B. Kendali’s ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte by Eclipse .................... : 3 
Thos. D. Watson's b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Tuberose ..............22.. 22.2... p.fte 
Townes & Williamson's by Imp. Priam, out of Sally Eubanks __..... 2.00. . aa 
Col. Francis Thompson's gr. f. by [mp. Priam, out of Laura by Rob Rey ...._.___. p.ft. 
Col. Wm. L. White’s b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Cosset by Sir Charles __.._...__. p.ft. 
P. A. Prindie’s b. f. by Imp. Priam, dam by Sir Charles................ Wieisatidie~ p.ft 
Henry K. Toler’s ch. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Gipsey ........ Oe ae p.ft. 
Time, 3:56—4:00, 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for2 yr. olds, carrying 3 yr. olds’ weights. Five 
subs. at $25 each, h. ft. One mile. 


John Goodwin’s (J. Campbeii’s) nemination by Critic............2 220-2. ion, OI 
<i>, Oy OE IED seedasacimraten cpadbbenemsencqnse+~+ cones ecdedbndunens 2 
George Loudenslager’s nomination.............-......-.. @cecqwscccesece cecesens 00 


Time, 1:58-2:00. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 18—Proprietor’s Purse $400, free for ail ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 
Stibs.—4, 100—5, Llu—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs., allowing 3ibs. to mares and geld 
ings. Three mile heats 

E. J. Wilson’s b.c. Gosport, by Imp. Margrave, out of Miss Valentine, by Imp. 


Vi OOO 6 ein nnsscndbahansewpinhetnnenscuiscoudiccéndeceeigad 21 
Otway P. Hare’s (Thos. D. Watson’s) b. m. Yellow Rose, by Andrew, out ef 
Debewees Be BID, B Wi cet ceingnesereecggeemneseewttnecatetiedcteceiece 122 


Jas. B. Kendali’s gr. h. Hector Bell, bv Drone—Mary Randolph by Gohanua, 6 y dist. 
S$. J. Logwood’s bi. h. Black Dick. by Imp. Margrave, dam by Pamunky,5 yrs... dist 
Time, 5:54—5:51— 5:59. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 19—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts Albs., fillie bs. Three 
subs, at $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. ; sae 
Peyton K. Johnson's ch.c. The Colonel, by Imp. Priam, out of Imp. My Lady 


Cpe anne Op COMME POU. un. ona caneneuwasocmssmebecenese rec. ft. 
a tg EE IESE ae PP eS ANNE pd. ft. 
ON ik ccuiidinibibaidadinhitiimdipnanistiidiitiiibanimaibcdaciinime doa Ot. ft. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $200, conditions as befure. Two mile heats. 
Peyton R. Johnson’s ch. c. The Colonel, pedigree above, 3 yrs.................-- 1 1 
Col. Wm. R. Jonnson’s ch.c. Senator, by Imp. Priam, dam by Gohanna,4yrs... 2 2 
Oyway P. Hare’s (J. Goodrum’s) b. f. by linp. Priam, out of Virginia, 3 yrs ....... 3 3 
Jas. B. Kendall’s gi. h. Hector Bell, pedigree above, 6 yrs.............. 2.2 eee 4 dist 
H. Linthicum’s b. c. by Mazeppa, dam by Goliah,3 yrs.......................-.. 5 4@r 
J. Goodwin's b. c. Walter, by Mazeppa, out of Josephine, h yrs ....... 2.2.02 88k. 6 dr 
J. W.McPherson’s c. Christmas George, by Painunky,4yrs ..................-. dist 

° ime, 3:47—3:48. 


FRIDAY, Oct. 20—Jockey Club Pm se $800, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Samuel! Laird’s ( William Gibbons’) ch. m. Zashion, by Imp. Trustee, out of Bow- 





nets o’ Blue (Mariner’s dam) by Sir Charles, 6 yrs.................. Jos. Laird. 1 !} 
Col. Wm. R. Joanson’s (Col. J. P. White’s) gr. h. Blue Dick, by imp. Margrave. 
Geng D8 BR iin ce cctibnctsiccdtsnbtbbabbiinwtécwuscseuce Craig 24! 
a 1:55 
edie RR AC eee oe 1:53} 
Oe ORR chad cae nscndbcwccbcadeccecunssgeecs 1:52 
Oe Bib d leu ctcadstededkstccibdeccccoons POS 
Time ofthe Heat- - - - - - = 7:35 
SATURDAY, Oct. 2i—Purse $50, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
Jas. B. Kenda!l’s b. g. by Imp. Emancipation, 3 yrs................ sini iieniee 21! 
H. Linthicum’s b. c. by Imp. P: iam, dam by Goliah, 3 yrs_..............-.-.--- 122 
he ee ee ae ere ERE Sa dist. 


Time, 1:50—1:53—1:57. 
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Nov. 4 
——oo 
. ST. LOUIS (Mo.) FALL RACES, 
We are indebted to Messrs. Cuampers & Knapp, of the “ Missouri Republi- 

on,” for the interesting report annexed of the races near the beautiful city of 
re, Louis. Previous to the commencement of the mecting the prospects of 
~ vere announced to be as follows : — 
Races.—On Saturday we rode out to look at the Course, and see the 
horses Ia training. This week’s sport promises to be betcer than any of the 
» veyious meetings. The track is in as fine condition as it could be made, and 
pF sick time—at least quick in comparison with former rurning—is not made, 
a ight be given Up. We do not believe it ever can be very quick whilst the 
i se so short. Mr. SHackvert, however, has done all in his power both to 
tu "er ibe track aud accommodate tte public. His preparations for the week 
pen and made in a@ spirit that deserves encouragement. The following is 
wae of the stables at the course, and the horses. Some of them are not un 
. = 10 fame and have done it up in good time. From the number and repu- 
a on of tue horses, we would suppose that every purse during the week will 
"well contested _— : 
On pnetaLl & Sarrorp's stable, from Arkansas, consists of Notorious, by 
Tom Fletcher, 5 yrs. uld; Sally Carr, by Stockholder, 5 yrs. old; Elizabeth 
Jones by Pacific, 4 yrs. old; John Ringgold, by Imp. Leviathan, 4 yrs.old, and 
whet, by Tom Fletcher, 3 yrs. old. 


sport W 
Fall 


reshéet, . 
beg from Illinois, has Statesman, 5 yrs. old, by Monmouth Eclipse ; 
Dick Turpin, 9 yrs. old, by Monmouth Eclipse ; Rosanna Eldert, by Jerseyman, 


4 yre. old 5 and Lady Piymouth, 3 yrs. old, by Flageflator. 

“Mr. DRaNe, from Kentucky, has in his string, Simoa Kenton, 4 yrs. old, by 
Eclipse ; Sally Cressap, 4 yrs. old, by Eclipse ; Little Snag, 3 yrs. old, by Me- 
doc; and Abira, 3 yrs. old, by Medoc. All winners at other races. 

Mr, BRaDLey, from Kentucky, bas Greyhead, 4 yrs. old, by Chorister; La- 
volta, oyrs old, by Medoc ; Geneva, 5 yrs. old; Gold French, 4 yrs. old, by 
vs Glencoe; anda 4 yr. uld filly by Meduc, sister to Minstrel. 

“Mr CoLeMAN, from Virginia, has Margaret Biount, 7 yrs. old, by Eclipse ; 
da 3 yrold filly by Imp. Rowton. 

Mr, SANDERS has 10 his string, Ann Stewart, by Eclipse ; Tom Marshall, by 
os to Leviathan, and Ring dove, by Imp. Merman. 

‘Col. Joun P. Waite, of Missouri, has Ben Barkley, Nancy Buford, Black 
Moroceo, and @ Trustee colt, i he, . 

Mr. Moaaison, Of Missouri, has Ecliptic, by Eclipse. ; 

Mr. Huneate, ot Tudiana, has ch. g. Andrew, by Audrew, 5 yrs. old, a win- 
ner of iwo jockey club purses, and several! inatches. 


Y, Oct. 16, 1843— Purse $100, free for all ages,3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100 
6, 18—7 and upwards, 124lps., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Mile 


a3 


MONDA 
—5, 110 


— Bradley’s ch. m. Geneve, by Medoc, dam by Arab, 5 yrs..-......- 7 @ 3 3 
= & Safford’s b. m. Sally Carr, by Stockholder, dam unknown,5yrs 1 0 2 2 
hy McCarty’s b. f. by Imp. Merman, dam by Sir Richard, 4 yrs.......... 45 3r. 0. 
B. iP White’s m. Black Morocco, by John Richards,d. by Sumpter,5ys 6 3 474. 0. 
; iis &'Drane’s ch. f. Sally Cressop, by Eclipse, dam by Arab, 4 yrs ....--. 5 4 dist. 
James C. Frost’s gr. f. Rosanna Eidert, by Jerseyman,d. by Royalist,4 yrs. 3 6 dist. 
John Hungate’s Ch. g. Andrew, by Andrew, dam by Eclipse, 5 yrs ......... 7 dist. 

Time, 1:54—1:52—1:54—1:56. 
At the tap they all got off in good order, Geneva having the lead. On the 


back stretch, Andrew and Rosanna Eldert made a push for it, but it was “ no 
oo;” Sally Carr, who to the third turn appeared to be indifferent, now made a 
show, and on coming into the home stretch took the lead, which she maintained 
optil the end; the heat having been won iu 1:54. 

At the second announcement, Geneva took the lead, the rest up in a bundle. 
it was now anybody's race, and so the crowd seemed to think it, for the betting 
wes (\0 use a western expression) mighty slim. In going round the back 
stretch, and doubling the third turn, @ pause came over the crowd. Genevra, 
who had the lead at the start hed not maratained it, bat as she doubled into the 
home stretch she seemed to meke play, and down the last quarter they came at 
a thundering pace. The judges, who stood by the line, were unanimous that it 
was e@ dead heat, and it was s@ announced. Time, 1:52. This heat was the 
more extraordinary that no herse was distanced. Yet bets were offered freely 
in the morning that certain horses would be distanced. 

Upon the third tap the start was fair, Sally Carr having, if anything, the ad- 
vantage, which she most stoutly maintained round into the home stretch. On 
the turn inte the home run, Geneva made play, and froin the turn down to less 
than one bundred yards of the line, it was atybody’s race ; but on the score 
Geneva showed her blood, and in less than a huadred yards placed herself full 
a length ehead of her competitor, winning the heat in 1:54 

Upon the fourth call, only two nags had the right to start. At the tap Ge- 
ceva took the track, and during the reund maintained her position, On the 
back stretch there was a pretty struggle, but it was but short; on the third turn 
Geneva bid her antagonist good-bye, and came in a great way ahead in 1:56. 

Upon the whole we have never seen a more exciting and brilliant day’s sport. 
Every inch of the ground was contested, and there was nothing in the day to 
mer its pleasures, save a very cold, raw wind. 

In the last heat, by the rules of the Club, all were drawn but Geneva and 
Sally Carr. 

TUESDAY, Oct. 17—Produce Stake for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Sixteen 


subs. at $——— each. —— heats. 
Capt. Thoe. T. Tunstall’s ch. f. Freshet, by Tom Fletcher—Charline by Pacific..... yy 


Dr. Thos. Payne’s ch. c. by Imp. Trustee... -.........-.4-2-0+e0-- beatin atieinthié sa 
Time not given. 


The day's sport on the produce stake was not equal to what we anticipated in 
1840, when this race was gotup. It was a clear ‘ open and shut” affair from 
the start. Freshet was not put to her utmost at any time. By the way, we 
are told that Freshet was foaled by a mare which was caught in a rise of the 
Arkansas river. The dam in attempting to gain the main land was caught in a 
thicket of grape vines where she hung until she expired. In her agonies this 
colt, Freshet, was foaled, and she now bears the marks on her skin of every 
vine which contributed to strangle her dam. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 18—Proprietor’s Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile 

B. it McCarty’s ch. mn. Ann Stewart, by Eclipse, damm by Paragon, 5 yrs..... AAS 

Col. John P. White’s b.h. Ben Barclay, by Pushpin, dam by Si: Hal, 6 yrs... 4 1 3 2 

Francis S, Smith’s b. h. Jerome, by Imp. Luzborough, d. by Sir Charies,. yrs. 2 2 2 dr 

Ellis & Drane’s b..c. Ahira, by Medoc, dam by Tiger, 3 yrs .....- woesccesers 5 4 dr 

J. L. Bradley's br. c. Gold Fringe,by Imp. Glencoe—Imp. Gold Wire, 4yrs... 1 dist. 
Time, 5:56—5:55—6:05—0:09. 

As was anticipated, the sport was capital. We have never seen over the 
track better running. Better time may have been made, but at no time has 
there been better sport. All the nags came to the stand, and betting was just 
“go 0.’ The favorite, if there was a favorite, was Ann; but the others were 
not without friends. Although no large sums were laid out, the * small 
change” was freely bet upon oue or two against the field. 

Upon the judge’s call there wae a false start, but at the fap they all got off 
in good order: Jerome taking the lead. Ann, for a little time, held him in 
play, but fell back and gave place to Ben Barclay, who contended round the 
first two miles, A portion of the running, especially tnat on the bach stretch 
of the second mile, was beautiful. Tisy all run cp in a heap, and it was then 
anybody's race. On opening out into the home stretch, and round again into 
tbe back stretch, Gold Fringe made a push, and having placed herself next 
Jerome, helt her position until coming into the last quarter, when she made her 
foal brush ; winaing the heat tn 5:56. . 

At the second tap, all got off in a pile, Gold Fringe havirg the lead until 
coming iato the back etretch, when she gave it up to Jerome aud Bea Barclay. 
ln this order they went into the second mile ; Aun Stewart apparently running 
under a hard pull, but on the back stretct: ber saddle slipped and her rider 
jumped behind it—in this way she run out the heat. On the turn into the back 
ttretch of the third mile of this heat, Ben Barclay was far ahead, but in doubling 
the third tura, Gold Fringe made her struggle. As they swept into the home 
stretch, Beu Barclay was ahead ; but coming down the mare got the lead. 

This heat was contested on the ground of foul reading; in this, that Gold 
Fringe. after coming into the home stretch, on the last mile, swerved from the 
track she hadtaken. The rule upon the subject, and which was given in charge 
to the ridete is— That no horse shall be permuted to change its position or 
track, selected by the rider, in the last quarter stretch, under penalty of being 
distanced.” Under this rule, the judges decided Gold Fringe distanced. The 
fact of having swerved from her track was undeniable and no cause being shown 
\o believe it was unavoidable, the heat was awarded to Ben Barclay. This 
was run in 5:55. Abhira was drawn. 

At the word go, all gotoff ina pile, Ann Stewart, however, took the lead, 
there were several good brushes between her and the other two; but at no 
plece could they pass—she ran out the three miles in 6:05, evidently hard in 
hand. Ben Barclay all the time making a good show. 

Upon the fourth call, only Ann Stewart aud Ben Barclay started ; (Jerome 
not having won a heat ic three), Ben made play for it for atime, but it was no 
show, the mare had the heels and bottom, and came im, winning with ease ; In 
fact, coming up the last stretch she was held in, and actually walked under the 
line. Time—6:09. However, Ben Barclay showed himself full of bottom, 
and came out at the end of the 12th mile apparently ready to run twelve more. 
He is @ tough horse, but lacks the foot. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 19—Proprietor’s Purse $150, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
. L. Bradley's b. f. Mirth by Medoc, out of Minstrel’s dam by Buford’s Alex- 
Tons‘ail & Saiicrd's chef, Getharine Rector, by Paciic, dam by Mons. Tonsoa,4y 2 2 
Ellis & Drane’s c. Simon Kenton, by Eclipse, dam by Rattler, 4 yrs ---.-----.----- 3 3 
James C, Frost’s ch.h. Dick er ao dam by Dashall,5 yrs. dist. 

me, 3:51—3:52. 

The track was in excellent order, save the dust ; but the Kentucky nag was 
decidedly the favorite ; she was freely taken against the field; aud with the 


exception of the Arkansas mare, there seemed to be no doubt about it. 





SS 





Of course bets ran low. At the 

Catharine Rector taking the lead, Simon Kenton pushing her hard, Dick 
rupning at his ease, and Mirth lying back. In this position they rua the 
first mile ; on leading round the second tura into the back stretch, Mirth began 
for the first time ie a the kinks out of her, and in less than a hundred yards 
she took the lead, which she maintained, Catharine Rector closely contesting 
every inch of the way, and after coming into the main stretch, especially from 
the draw-gate down, it was a beautifully contested struggle. As jumps were, 
80 was the race; but Mirth bad the heels, and took it—Dick Turpin distauced, 

Upon the second call, Catharine Rector again took the lead, Kenton running 
her up to the score, Mirth again laying back. On going down the back stretch, 
and coming into the stand, so far was Mirth behind, that many thought she did 
not intend running for the heat; but on coming into the back stretch, and down 
it, she made play, and before reaching the third tura she was again ahead. The 
running down the back stretch was as interes‘ing as any ever witnessed upon 
the course ; a good deal of the time a blanket would have covered them all. 
Mirth, however, won with ease in 3:52. It is due to Catharine Rector to say 
she ran well, and contested every inch of the ground. 

FRIDAY, Oct. 20—Jockey Club Purse $400, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
James L,, Bradley’s b. c. Greyhead, by Chorister, dam by Mucklejohn, 3 yrs........ 1 
Col. R. L. Coleman’s b. m. Margaret Blount, by Eclipse, dam by Conten'ion. aged 2 2 
M. Morrison’s (W. C. Boon’s) ch. h. Ecliptic, by Eclipse, out ot Rodolph’s dam by 

ete og EE A PEM AOD TODD LEE AONTE EOLA DEL TEL O : 

Time, 8:13—8:00. 

The best field of the week was out yesterday ; but there seemed to be great 
unanimity of opinion as to the result. All seemed to think the Kentucky mare 
had it, and but few would take the field against her. Tne track was in excel- 
lent order; but the dust and high wind rendered it impossible to make good 
time. Both horse and rider suffered from it. The track is on the north side of 
the main road, anda strong south-west wind kept the field full of dus’, besides 
the dust created by the running horses. 

In the first heat Ecliptic took the track, and kept it round for the three first 
miles. The running beingchiefly between Margaret Blount acd Grayhead— 
Ectiptic run at his ease, and it was evident that the race lay in the last brush. 
The time of the two first miles was exceedingly slow, although the second was 
an improvement on the first. Grayhead took the lead of Margaret Blount on 
the third mile, and felt Ecliptic, apparently as if to keep him at his hardest 
work. On swinging into the back stretch, on the fourth mile, Grayhead made 
his brush, and in a few strides took the lead. Margaret Blount also seemed to 
let out, and made the contest animated round to the distance stand, when she 
gave itup. Ecliptic, when his distance was saved, held up. 

Every one now regarded it as an ‘open and shut” affair. At the tap, for 
the third start, Margaret Blount took the lead, which she maintained roond 
for the first three miles, leaving a wide gap between herand the other two. 
On the third mile Greyhead msde several shows as if he wished to pass, but in 
each case fell back to his former position. These three miles were as pretty 
running as we have seen onthe track. The first was run in 1:59: the second 
in 1:55, and the third in 1:58. Onothe turn into the back stretch Greyhead 
made his struggle, andin a hundred yards or so placed himself full a iength 
ahead—this difference Margaret could uot overcome, and the Kentucky borse 
came ina winner in 8:00. Ecliptic’s ieg fiailed him, and he was pronounced by 
some to be dead lame. The winner ana Margaret were well ridden,and Mr 
Bradley has as much to brag ofin his rider as his horses 

SATURDAY, Oct 21—Citizens’ Purse $150, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
James L. Bradley's ch. c. Gold Fringe, pedigree above, 4 yrs .......-........-. 2 i 
Tunstall & Safford’s ch. f. Catharine Rector, pedigree above, 4 yrs.............. -_ 2 
B.H. McCarty’s gr. h. Tom Marshall, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Mercury,5ys 1 

Time, 3:51—3:54- 3:54. 

To day’s racing was not largely attended, but the sport aslong as it lasted 
was good ; in fact, more animated than on any other previous occasion. On- 
ly three of the fonr entered came up. A good deal of trouble was experienc 
ed in the siart ; but they all got off wellup ina heap. Tom Marshal! having 
the lead, Gold Fringe second, laying close up, and Catherine Rector nut far off. 
Ir. this order the first mile was runin 1:55. Ona turning into_the back stretch 
Gold Fringe made his brush, and the running down that was highly interesting. 
For the greater part of the way they locked. On turning the third corner, Gold 
Fringe took the lead full aleagth, but as they swung into the homsrun Tom 
Marshall made a push, and soon was alonside. Now the excitement was intense, 
for the stretch was run locked. Tom, however, got it, coming in a neck ahead, 
making the whole time 3:51. 

Neither of the horses cooled off very wel!. Tom had been the favorite in the 
morning, and bets have been taken on him against the field; but he was 
evidently too high in flesh. At the call the three again started, Gold Fringe 
having the lead, Catharine second. A short distance below the draw gate, Tom 
Marshall ran against the railing or fence, injuring himself in the body and hind 
leg very seriously. He waswithdrawn. Gold Fringe kept the lead and won 
the heat in 3:54. 

The fun was now considered as over, every one believing Gold Fringe could 
win the third heat with ease. He did win it, but it required his best exertions, 
for, on the last mile, Catharine Rector took up the running, and coming dowa 
the last stretch for a time was ahead, but Gold Fringe came in about half a neck 
ahead, winning in 3:54. Thus ended the week's sport. 

In the evening several sweepstakes were started to come off at future meet- 
ings, some of which were filled upon the spot. 

We learn that Mirth, the winner of the proprietor's purse on Thursday, has 
been purchased by some gentlemen of this county, and has gone into Col. J. P. 
White’s stable. 

Oliver, the rider for Col. J. P. White, goes to other fields to seek new lau- 
rels. Wecommend him tothe kindness of the gentlemen of the turf. He is 
a good rider, and withal a most deserving young man. 





BARDSTOWN (Ky.) FALL RACES, 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 11, 1843—Proprietor’s Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to 
carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., allowing 3!bs8. t- mares and 
geldings. Mile heats. 

H. W. Parris’br. f. Lucretia Noland, by (ap. Hedgford, out of Frances Ann by 


Frank, 4 yr8......20-+0.-- thei neh eh dhedicde ecenmeenenakedmede sain 1 | 
J. M. Shauklin’'s b. f. Kate Anderson by Columbus, dam by Imp. Eagle, 3yrs.... 3 2 
T. R. Hazele’s ch. c. by Mons. Tonson, 3 yrs .........-.... Siveakéndibndan dea édak es 2 
F.G. Murphy & Co.'s (W. Weathers’) or.c. Ne/son, by Frank, dam by Refurm, 

ee China amnsaesihhaeednetaeeetense ereceen seeininitets 4 dist. 


Time, 2:01—2:01. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 12—Jockey Club Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
F.G. Murphy & Co.’s m. Trandyana, by Imp. Tranby, out of Lady Tompkins by 
Eclipse, 5 wrs..........-. RebseUREtabesbbbebeededineinnscassherscatadeuteccss 3 8 
James K. Duke's b. f. Magdalena, by Medoc , dam by Sumpter, 3 yrs ..........0.-- 22 
Time, 4:30—4:27. 
FRIDAY, Oct. 13—Jockey Club Purse $300, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
F.G. Murphy & Co.'s ch. f. Motto, by Imo. Barefoot, out of Lady Tompkins by 


Eclipse, 4 yTS...-..0-------++« ay deka ea ec nD a a4 
H. W. Farris’ c. Denmark, by Imp. Hedgford—Betsey Harrisou by Aratus,4 yrs... 4 5 


James K. Duke’s Telamon, by Medoc, out of Cherry Elliott by Sumpter, _ yrs 
eee. = ne : 
There was rain the previous night, and the track was like a deep snow, with 
a hard crust on it. 
SATURDAY, Oct. 14—Purse $300, conditions as befure. Mile beats, best 3 in 


S. M. Parish’s (H. Daniel's) ch. g. Pan, by Envoy, dam by Moses,4 yrs... 2 3 : 
F. G. Murphy & Co.’s m. Tranbyana, pedigree above, 5 yrs........... rr oe 
H. W. Farris’ br. f. Lucretia Noland, pedigree above, 4 yrs...-....... 2... 11223 


The meeting, though attended by but few persons, went off very pleasantly. 
= — 


TROUT FISHING IN “ THE OLD NORTH STATE.” 


“Push her off, Tom. Stop! Have you put everything in ?” 

“Yes, Massa Hard. Dere is de basket wid de vittals—de gourd wid de 
earth worrum—de roaches—and de pocket pistol wid de gin—and de pole 
and de line, and ebry ting.” 

“Well, then, shove her off. Let her float down; 
straight.” 

What a lovely morning. All nature seems as calm and serene as that 
peaceful quiet lake, embowered amongst gigantic cypress-trees and green 
waving water-willows, towards which we are slowly gliding. The sweet 
“ south-west” just agitates the smallest, tiniest leaf, and scarcely adds a ripple 
to the glassy surface of the shady stream. Everything is still, save the fea- 
thered songsters of the greve, who are pouring furth their matin notes ip 
thrilling, gushing sweetness. There, too, is that gallant, pugnacious little 
warrior, the Partridge, who in summer and in winter, “ seed time and har- 
vest,” is never happy away from his mate: now seated on some old stump in 
the field, or on the highest panel of the fence, shouting out in defiance or in 
love—“ Bob-white !” “ Bob-white!” Hark! there too is the Post-boy’s horn 
winding merrily, and there too is the sound of his horse’s feet upon the 
bridge, as he trots more gaily along, cheered by the shrill “ Ta-ra-ja-ra,” 
which tells the old fellow what he knows full well, that his route is nearly 
over. Yonder, seated on the highest limb ot that old dead pine, is the buz- 
zard, expanding his wings, and but waiting for the cheering sun to dry the 
dew-drops of the night that have fallen upon them, ere he takes his flight in 
search of garbage. Tiere, on the railing of the bridge, is the king-fisher, 
with his rattling cry, and top-knot slightly raised, looking down eagerly and 








only keep her head 





intently into the river, ready to pounce down upon some frolicsome little fish 
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as he emerges from the “ bonnets” that iriaze the banks, Below, wedi 
with their long legs through the shoal water, are the blue and white heron, 
ever and anon darting forth with rapidity their enormous necks, and swal- 
lowing with greedy avidity the minnows aad littl frogs that come within 


head and neck drawn in closely to her body, looking, when at ret, the most 
meiancholy of winged fowls. And there is the wili dack, with h:r brood 
Swimming gaily about. She waits to catch but one glance of us, and then 
with her cry of alarm, hurries with her startle { young to some dark and se- 
ma ay There, (00, across swims a gallant stag; he seems in haste; he 
ra inn in a peel on he pe tan." 
“m «Landing tn y & gtape-vine, isa Big Toa Timber Raft,” and on 
. ; s of “ Barrels of Tar,” just waiting a “ good fresh” to 
be wafied to “ Georgetown market,” > 
nt ye hard Nate on ay an ye han wa, 
“ Co-suk,—co-suk,—co-wench.” f, cing Day: re but homely sound “7 
’ , » from the dusky milkmaid. The limpid 
stream, too, shadows forth clearly the trees and flowers on its verdant banks. 
And, as we sail along, the wave of our cypress “ dug boat” but Slightly agi- 
tating the water-lily, which, lazily reposing on the surface, just raises its mo- 
dest head to be admired by us for a moment, and by us perhaps to be no more 
seen forever. Let him who isat war with the world, and in whose bosom its 
strifes and its discords have raised a storm of evil passions ready to break 
out and end in misery and perhaps death, but step with us into our frail bark, 
glide gently down with us, see nature as we now see it, hear it as we now 
hear it, and if he be not a demon in spirit, he shall in a few moments land 
upon the flowery banks a wiser and a better man, at peace and in charity with 
all the world. 

We reached the beauteous lake, and fixed ourtackle. Fastening our boat 
to the projecting limb of au old cypress, we commenced our sport. “Tom, 
hook me onthat yellow roach. Not there—rhere, just behind that back fin— 
just there, only a little nearer to the tail. That willdo. Tom, look there; 
Sce those air-bubbles : there’s a big fellow about.” Easily and lightly I throw 
in the tempting bait. He plays well. I place my rod across my lap, while I 
bait my perch line. I look up and discover that my “ roach” runs towards 
Shore, a certain indication of the proximity of some fish of prey. Gently I 
lay down my perch line, and take up my trout rod. “ Pop” goes my cork, 
and out of sight in an instant, carrying with it the whole line, and slightly 
bending the end of the rod. I givea little scientific twitch to hook him; I 
feel of him—he won't stand it. Of he goes, so suddenly and furiously that 
he bends my rod nearly double before I can give him line, and slightly 
cracks it. 

‘* Hold it straight out, Mass Hard; gibem all de pole. Dat trout all sorts 
oba feller. Let em run.” 

“Tom, do yuu think the line will hold him ?” 

“ Dat line hang any nigger in dis county. I wish dat nigger dat hit me in 
le eye last Sattady night, dat blong to old Mass Daniel, had em roun em 
neck, lay I no cry; ha, ha, ha,--whew!” 

Around and around plays the fish, fiirly beating the water with the line, 
and making it whiz again. I bear upon himagain. He dartsaway. His 
strength seems undiminished. I pull him now gently towards the surface, 
keeping the line just tight. He rises, and as he gains the top, whirls and 
strikes the line with his tail so violently that the pole jars in my hand. I see 
that one more such stroke, and he’s off; so I give him line, and down to the 
bottom he goes. Now for a moment he is still, now he dashes full up the 
lake, now down, and nowup again. [ bearon him—oaeshort pul! more, and 
he gives up. A few short and light struggles, and 1 “land” in the boat to 
my great delight, and that of my humble companion, a fine eight pound trout 
that would excite au appetite under the very ribs of death. 

Tom turns quickly, and I look in the direction of his line, the whole of 
which he had placed under his leg while watching my exploit. Away goes 
his cork. Tom (like “ William the trimble toe,” which children play), is a 
good fisherman, but somehow forgetting his usual caution, gives the linea 
tremendous jerk, when up out of the water comes a monstrous terrapin, of 
the yellow sort, and ‘‘ souse” back he falls, taking with hiu Tom's hook. 
Tom, shaking his head, growls out, “ Dam dat tarpin. I loss my book, and 
him biue hook, too—Laint hab em but two week. I wish Mass Kurnel Wat- 
son hab de law pass, when de Norf Kalina Sembly pass dat toder law bout 
‘Pamlica’ tarpin, dat no turkle should bite at de hook. Why de law no let 
people take outer de State de turkle and de tarpin and de cooter, dam if [ 
know—ha, ha, ha. Well, dat hook loss,” 

“Why, Tom, never mind the hook; here’s another. 
you know anything about that Terrapin Act?” 

“When I in town, I hear dat young lawyer dat run agin dat oder gentle- 
man, dey call ‘old Roan,’ talking bout it. De way he make old Roan ‘ squat’ 
in de Cort-house dere want slow. He smart for true.” 

“ Tom, what’s your politics ?” 

‘“ Why, lookee, Master, I’s a man what fishes wid all de gentlemen dat 
comes here fishing ; sometime wid whig, sometime wid dimmicrat. I sorter 
tabor Mass Cumsey Johnson. But I nullify—I state right—I tween em all; 
[ know which side my bread butter. Ino fool, if I'm nigger—ha, ha, ha. I 
notrow way money for politics.” 

We pursued our sport with pretty good luck; now throwing out a cat, 
now a perch, now losing a biit, now a trout, and now having a roach’s head 
bit off by a plaguey “tarpin,” for which he received the loud malediction of 
Tom (tor Tom is a licensed fellow), and a secret curse from myself. At 
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length the sun(for it was now very warm) drove us to the shore, where, un- 
| der the spreading branches of a gnarled and knotty oak, we took a pull at 
\ the “ Pocket Pistol,” and eat our snack with a hearty relish. 

Rise early in the morning—take the quiet, soothing sail that we did down 
sweet Lumber River, pursue the sport immortalized by “ gentle Izaak Wal- 
ton” with the same success that we did, land onder a cvol and refreshing 
shade, lay down your fishing-jacket, spread uron it the lunch, neatly stowed 
ip your basket by the hands of friendship or love, and then tell me, did you 
ever eat with greater relish the costly viands scientifically prepared by a dis- 
ciple of Une or Bepe ? or ever felt more thankful for the good gifts of Pro- 
vidence, and that he had cast your lot iu the “ Old,’—the “good Old North 
State ?” God bless her! 

Our lunch being ended, Tom after a few remarks upon that “ debble of a 
tarpin,” and a few commendations on his own skill in catching that last 
trout, dropped to sleep, negro-like, lying pretty much in the sun. Feelinga 
little drowsy myself, [ put my jacket and basket uncer my head, and was just 
sinking sweetly away, when a stencorian pair of !ungs, bellowing out some- 
thing after the following, aroused me— 

“I peep up the chimbly ’bout de break o’ day, 

I run down de riber de cooner got away— 

Oh poor nigger, dat cooner got away, 

Oh poor nigger, dat cooner away. 

[put my foot in de water, de water berry cold ; 
I listen ober de riber, I hear Missis scold ; 

Oh poor nigger she scold you berry bad, , 

Oh poor nigger she—” 

“ Ky !—gor amity !—whew '—what asiring 0’ fish! Helloo, Tom!—you 
sleep? Whocatch em fish? Where Mass Hard? Oh! how you do, Mass 
Hard? I come for you—Mass Billy say how dat old Miss Passons say data 
heap of gals quiltin’ ober to her house, and dat you muss come ober dere now 
—he waiting—dey gwine dance; and bless God, it you only see old Miss 
Passons slap oft - hoe corn and dig taters,’ you bust your side laffing—ha, ha, 
ha,—go it boots! whew! Look here, Tom, what in dat bottle ?” 

* Fad a drink, Dick.” — 

Thc enblecnant batant ais : see old Mrs. Parsons “ slap off the hoe 
corn and dig taters,” notwithstanding we anticipated a fine ren We 

D- 


was 100 tempting to resist; su gathering up our tackle, 9 fine trout, 
, os ’ safe at the bottom of 


did perch, 4 cats, and leaving Tom’s yellow “tar 

the lake, we jumped into our little bark. Thetwo boys with stout arms made 
the tiny thing dance upstream, keeping time to a jolly, merry corn shucking 
song, to which, at Tom’s desire, 1“ droned” with all my might. We soon 
landed, and I was quick off to old Mrs. Parsons. What I did there, saw, and 





heard, dear “ Spirit,” one day 1 may tell thee. AB 


their reach, There, too, on a snag in the s'ream, is tie Indian! e.1, with hor | 
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bene ot . ‘ence of life, we think, will deny that there has been 

Ho Sas ea ey) ge te : the middie classes of suciety within the 
avery great extension of wea jong 
last quarter of a century, coupled with a very great change of life and very in- 

eased expenditure ob their part. We might even reduce the field of observa- 
ial and say thatthe last duzen years have produced a great change in the 
habits of the le. Formerly a man who kept a carriage was looked up to as 
a sort of independent person : now, or latterly at least, the wonder has been to find 
s person without a carriage. What was a Squire in the last century would be 
little better than a topping farmer in this. The metropolis shews this quite as 
strongly as the country. Twenty years ago, halfa dozen Clubs comprised all 
that existed; now, we have them in lines on each side of St. James’s Street, 
along Pall Mall, Cockspur Street, and scattered about St. James’s Square, up 
Waterloo Place, Albemarle Street, Oxford Street, Bond Street, and we know 
not where else. It is not to be supposed that landowners fill all these; not at 
al]; they are supported by gentlemen in the country, who pay as much for 
belonging to them as their fathers paid towards the support of a pack of hounds. 
But the Club fee is a mere drop in the ocean compared to the expense of the 
annual trip to London—that approved modern mode of spending six months’ 
income in a8 many weeks. 

Railroads were denounced as detrimental to hunting; but they do far more 
harm by drawing the superfluous cash into London than by any impediments 
they present to the chase. ‘‘ Ihey’ve ruined the country !”? exclaimed a politi- 
cian in the hearing of Lord Althorpe’s hunteman, in reference to some great 
guestion of the day.—‘* They did chat when they made the Junction Canal,” 
observed the huntsman.—" They've ruined fox-hunting by the railroads,” ex- 
claims some gentleman glad to be done with the thing.—** So they have,”’ re- 
spond we, * bat it is by sucking all the money into London. 

But, Joking apart, railroads have brought temptations in the way of many 
who van neither afford to goto London nor retist it. People hear of “time 
being money,” which it undoubtedly is to active business-men ; but every idler 
adopts the idea, and because ve gets to Loudon much quicker and easier than 
he used to do, flatters himself with the notion that he ts therefore economising. 
What has be to do, when, with all the puffing pace the best-built engine can 
raise, he reaches London? Nothing, most likely ; but then he gets up in half 
e-day, instead of a day-and-a-half as formerly. If it hadn't been for the raliway, 
he would never have thought of London. However, there he is, acd itis noto- 
rious that there is no class of men so worked as these same “ flying Squires, 
whv cram a fortnight’s work into a week, go and see everything, wear gloves, 
strap their trousers under their Wellington boots, and blister their fees with 
strolling on the hot pavement. From Epsom over Ascot is generally the aivent 
of their coming, whereby they have the additional opportunity of being done on 
the races or in a gambling booth, or both. The result generally is, that though 
our Squire gets ‘‘up and down” very quick and very cheap, he stiil spends a 
great deal more money than be anticipated, and which he would never have 
thought of doing if it hadn't been for the confounded railway running near his 
house and making the journey so easy. This is a dachelor’s progress, and 
bachelors are generally supposed to be the principal supporters of hounds; but 
when the family subscriber, with his bachelor sons aud train of marriageable 
daughters, is seized with the London mania, the consequences are truly Cisas- 
trous. To be sure the gentleman is seldom to biame ; it is generally Madame’s 
doing ; but the consequences are the same. All this arises from the diffusion 
of wealth among the middle orders, and a willingness to go a little in advance, 
jistead of a little in the rear of what they have been. Men in the same class 
in the last century thought they did uncommonly well if they endured the mise- 
ry of a couple of assize balls anda race one during the year, and get their 
daughters suitably married to neighbors’ sons. Now, like breeders of hounds, 
they ace all for going from home for fresh blood. To be sure, in enumerating 
country festivities, we have forgotten to mention the Hunt balls, of which our 
worthy man would be a ready promoter and attendant, and we really question 
whether there was not more real busitess done at these hearty, few-and-far-be- 
tween festivals, than at all Almack’s, operas, fetes, and fiddlements that bring 
people together in daily and nightly contact in a London season. 

Hounds, we maintain, have always been great conducers to country society. 
conviviality, and consequently matrimony. They are a comprehensive attrac- 
tion, enlisting all ages and classes. ' 

The Atherstone Hunt never flourished so vigorously as during the occupation 
of Mr. Osbaldeston, aided by his mother’s balls and parties. The Stratford-on- 
Avon balls given by the Warwickshire Hunt_too may be instanced as a favora- 
ble example; and what, we may ask, would Cheltenham be in winter without 
Lord Segrave and his hounds, with their concomitant attractions? Hunt balls 
to be sure are given in a very different style now to what they were formerly 
—bands from London—Weippert or Collinet—bouquets from Covent Garden 
—cakes from Gunter's, everything expensive. We had almost forgotten to 
mention the chief expense—Champagne. Nothing perfect now a-days without 
Champagne—where it all comes trom is the wonder—Champagne breakfasts, 
Champagne luncheons, Champagne dinners, and Champsgne suppers. We 
read in the papers not long ago of a ‘‘ Derby Sweep" among grooms, where the 
winner had to give a couple of dozen of Champagee to the Club! Fine times 
indeed! We remember when Champagne was thought such a rarity that the 
giver was generally looked upon as on the high road to ruin. Now the wonder, 
or scandal ie to dine without it. No wonder the consumption of Port wine has 
decreased‘! But, as we eaid before, where does all the Cham agne come from? 

But to our eubject—Hunting in past aud present times.— When men turned 
out at daybreak, or perhaps a little before, in bottle-green coats, drab-breeches, 
and mahogany-colored tops to find their fox by the drag, hunting for fashion 
was quite out of the question. During the war, the army accommodated all 
young gentlemen smitten with the scarletina, who have since had to be accom. 
modated in the ranks of the fox-hunter. We wish Hume, or Williams, or some 
other bothering motion-moving Member, would get a return from ali the Hunte 
in the kingdom of che namber of men who really hunt for the sake of the sport, 
allowing the huatsman to be the judge in the case aud make the retura. We 
fear they would be few. We like tu hear the honest confession of a once fa- 
shionable fox-hunter tired of *‘ fencing alarms,” when he lays aside the red coat 
candidly admitting that he never hed any taste for the sport—or punishment 
rather. We find no fault with men fur not likiog fox-hunting, but we pity those 
who punish themselves and annoy the Field by pretending co do so, when their 
every act bespeaks the contrary. One great consolation ts, that it is a piece of 
deceit that carries its own punishment along with it; anda very severe punish- 
ment it is—harder than the treadmill or oakum-picking—for the victim is obliged 
to appear delighted, whereas 1n reality he can hardly support himself under the 
infliction. What a blessing to him is @ blank day ! ; ) 

However, there is suon an end to fashionable fox-hunting, or fox-hunting for 


fashion, for where neither sympathy nor credulity exists, it 1s well to retire and | 


try the hand at eomething else. But the annual spawn of spurious sportsmen 
in some countries seems to keep & perpetual blister on the back of fox-hunting, 
and maintains expense and extravagance in the land. These youths are gene- 
rally high-bred, bigh-couraged fellows, just starting into life—real life at least, 
in coutra-distinction to College life, which, being a wonderful improvement on 
school life, is oftentimes mistaken for real life, until our hero ts launched on the 
grand arena, and finds the difference. These youths, we say, start with a tre- 
mendous dash, as if the season could never come early enough or last long 
enough for them, aud they go it at best pace in the way of expense, leading 
many ofsthat fine independent breed of sportsmen, called * Tuft hunters,” a 
weary and moat unprofitable dance, and are the admiration of grooms and 
stable-men, until the novelty. is exhausted—the bubble bursts—and their 
places are eupplied by a fresh influx of the same green sort. These youths 
may deceive themselves, or deceive peeple like themselves, but they can 
never deceive the real fox-huster. There are certain signs that there is no mis- 
taking. | 
re men say that fox-hunting does not possess sufficient excitement for, 
them—meaning thereby that there is ne money to be made of it. Thisis a 
purpose our forefathers never thought of applying it to. They looked upon fox- 
hunting as the grand enjoyment of life, the neutral field in which cares and 
contentious were banished, and where all met in the common bond of brotherly | 
union ; and if they indulged in a bet on the finding « fox, it was the extent of 
tne extra excitement they indulged in. The man who thinks fox-hunting does 
not possess sufficient excitement can have no rea! liking for the chase. How 
different was Beckford’s idea! Heer him. “ Hark! he ts found. Now where 





sportsmanlike, we perhaps may offend some who adopted them for the mere pur- 
pose of the amusement and excitement they afford, divested of all mercenary 
fecling in the matter: but very few Steeple-chases are got up on the principle 
of mere amusement ; and it is converting the generous hunter into a money- 
making machine, and the unfairness of such heavy taxes upon the exertions of 
the animals themselves, that we regard as the chief condemnations of Steeple- 
chasing. Confound it! but in these days of science and improved machinery, 
the greediest among us may spare our hunters from the geueral occupation of 
money-making. 

That the Steeple-chases could long stand their ground, even with fair play, 
was out of the question, being at best but an hermaphrodite sort of amusement, 
half hunting, half racing ; but the bevy of scamps and vagabonds they brought 
into play were enough to drive all respectable competitors out of the field, and 
leave the sharks to eat up each other. The consequence is that every year we 
see them getting fewer and fewer. Steeple-chases and Hurdle-recing were a 
grievous nuisance to Masters of Hounds in many countries, bringing a lot of 
lane-riding, skirting, nicking riders into the field, ‘* qualifying,” as they called it, 
who were always getting before him at critical times with a grin, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ Here I am, mind—entitled to my ticket.” 


As an off-shoot from these may be mentioned horse-dealiog hunters. These 
men too are often terrible nuisances. If they have nerve enough, they are sure 
to go ramming and cramming at the start, regardless of hounds, horses, or men, 
to shew off over some tremendous fence, and so lay five or ten pounds on to 
their horse’s price. 

If they are short of nerve themselves, they generally have some stable-man 
io their friendship and strict confidence, who shews off for them, while they go 
skirting avout, pointing out the performance, recommending the animal, coining 
a pedigree, heading the fox, and making all sorts of botherand confusion Some 
men are never happy uuless they are sellg horses, changing, or dealing in 
some way orother. It is an unworthy occupation, and no man with any regard 
for character will ever take it up. We remember a good story in circulation at 
Cheltenham some years ago respecting a vecy smart worthy of this sort—a gen- 
tleman, whose various and curious apparel might admit of his being taken either 
fora tailor’s son, or a horse dealer's man: still he was a ‘* would-be” very great 
man, one that you would think would hardly condescend to speak to his groom, 
let alone fraternise with him. However, he did, and uncommonly thick they 
were behind the scenes, until, as 1s often the case in such partnerships, the groom 
proved rather the cuter of the two, and they quarrelled and parted. The 
groom was very indignant indeed at his master, and blabbed al! sorts of borse- 
dealing stories about the place, shewing what assistance he had been to his 
master tn selling his screws, and how he had served him generally, always wind- 
ing Up with an exclamation at his smart master’s ingratitude, adding “the idea 
of hisusing meso! J who have always treated him as a brotner !” 


After horse-dealing fox-hunters, but lower in the scale of sporting gravita 
ton, Comes your small would-be-horse dealing sportsmen, fellows in duck hunt- 
ers, carrying short sticks, which are generally acting the part of chia-props or 
tooth-picks, or straddling with their thumbs stuck in a certain partof their white 
cord trousers. Every country town has its man or two of this sort —men always 
on the jook out fora fifteen or twenty pound horse at half price, or with one that 
they are ready to exchange for a good buggy, a couple of pointers, or a certain 
quantity of Port wine. It is not that these men want a horse, or are fond of a 
horse, but they think there is something important in being connected with a 
horse, and they lug him in on all occasions, just as others lug in their cock ac- 
quaintance or great relations if they happen to have any. If three or four of 
them get together with an unfortunate wight of a stranger among them, they 
talk of their brown horses by Flash out of Flam by Fancy out of Flit (for they 
are devils of fellows for pedigrees), or their chesnut mares by Slang out of 
Booby’s dam by Blockhead, her dam by Thickhead out of Numskul! by Noo- 
die, until a strauger would think they were the greatest stud-owners in the 
world,*instead of mere talkers—generally without a horse at all during 
three-quarters of the year, or always getting rid of them as fast as ever they 
can. Weary times the poor horses have of it while in their hands, weary 
as a newly-joined Ensign’s, which is always either ou the “ go,’’ or getting 
blistered. 

But we have not limned our friends fully out yet. These fellows generally 
infests corners of streets, or if they do walk, or roll rather—for they have a dis- 
tinguishing gait of their own—they halt suddenly at every passing horse, and 
stand scrutinising his shape and action until he is out of sight or another one 
comes intheway. To watch them, you'd fancy they had their “ eye’’ on every 
horse in the country, and might expect to see them leave the town followed by 
whole strings tied head and tail according to the usua! approved mode, instead 
of being men that “ funk” the very idea of being closed with for a twenty- 
pounder, and who aré never happy until they get him off their hands again. 
When in possession of one, their usual salute is, ‘* Fine day ! do you know any- 
body wanting a good horse?” or “I'll sell you a horse” thrust in at every in- 
terval in conversation. A naturalist arranging mankind would certainly estab- 
lish a ‘* I'Il-sell-you-a-horse’’ class of men. The title would be very distin- 
guishing. 

The country race-course is the smal! man’s paradise. How they spur, and 
scuttle, and bustle about, and persecute stray dogs crossing the course, and look 
at their watches to see the saddling-bel! is rung at the exact moment, and jump 
off their steeds in breathless haste as the horses have started, and rush, book in 
band, up the ricketty stand, to lay out another half-crown in defence of the first, 
in consequence Of /afer intelligence, all of which 1s booked with metallic penci| 
in orthodox betting-book, still held open as though he were thinking of more. 
The horses now come in view ; it's a glorious race ; he bites his lips, and rises 
on tiptoe. Now he shouts, and works an imaginary borse with his arms, as if 
his euergy would lend impetus to the favorue ; and as piak-jacket is proclaimed 
the winner, he throws his shaved hat in the air, and assumes all the gestures of 
a * made man.”” Should greer, however win, his brow lowers, curses long and 
deep are shadowed forth, te slouches his hat over his foretiead, and stalks forth, 
hands in breeches-pocket, vowing he must sel! his horses, aud give up all idea 
of hunting that season. Another favorite occupation of these men is buying 
horses and hiring servants for friends. The greatest compliment you can pay 
them ts requesting their advice or assistance on such occasions, and wo betide 
the character of the horse that is bought without their approbation: they are 
cheesy, soft, buttery, numb, clumsy, awkward, cruss-grained, good for-nothing 
brutes: or bought far too high; could have got him for ten pounds less ; and 
some men of this description do not hesitate to stand in as middle man, and get 
a fee from either buyer or seller, or both if they can, for their good word or 
Opinion. 

Let us sow look at our friend on the coach-box, that fast departing eminence 
of a flash man’s ambition. How intimate, how confidential he is with the 
coachman! He squares his toes exactly as his friend does, and gives his coa: 
the same orthodox fold over his legs, but speaks not till they are of the stones 
Then he opens out—talks over the horses—how each stands his work—how 
one bas worsen'’d, another improved—what they gave for one, what they got 
for another. The open country attracts his notice :—he talks of fences—teils 
how he would take such a one, or negotiate such another—points out the line 
the fox took on New Year’s Day, when he led the field on old Barebones, and 
devil a man could touch him for seven miles and three-quarters over the stiffest 
fenced country in the world. (These great feats are generally performed on 
New Year's Day.) But though he may talk thus largely to his friend on the 
** box,’’ whose love of baccy and brandy makes hima too complaisant to doubt ur 
contradict, our hero knows fuil well he’s far more of a man for the muggers or 
long dogs. A great jack hare is a far finer sight in his eyes than ruddy-coated 
reysard. With what exultation he holds puss ap by the hind legs, and with 
what delicate care be performs the last rites of the chase lest she should be in- 
jured by the spir. 

These men are nobody at the cover side; indeed when there they have no 
wish to be thought anybody, lest they should be asked to sudscribe. They 
have generally just taken the meet in their way to some other place—a pigeon- 
match, or a tithe-cummutation meeting—for some humbugs are always com. 
muting their tithes—aud wil! just stay to see the hounds find. If they find and 
go away—which these sort of gentlemen generally do their best to prevent— 
why then their pigeon-match or tithe-commutation meeting geuerally lies in the 
same direction, and by road-riding and an accurate knowledge of the country, 
they generaily manage to scramble up there or thereabouts, and of course glean 
rare «materials fora story against the next time they mount the coach-hox. 





are all your surrows and your cares, ye gloomy souls! or where your pains | 
and aches, ye one ey rege One hai!loo has dispelled them all. What | 
a crash they make! and Echo seemingly takes pleasure to repeat the sound. | 
The astonished traveller forsakes his road, lured Py its melody; the lis. | 
tening ploughman now stops his plough; and evefy distant shepherd neg-| 
lects his flock, and runs to see him break. What joy! what eagerness in 
every face!" 

That is the most healthy description of a find we ever read. There is life. 
and wildness in it! The wood, the echomg rocks, and the general suspensiou 
of labor to witness the fox break, are all in tne truest spirit of vigorous sportiog 
enthusiasm. We too must see the fox away as described by Beckford. Hear | 
him. Mark how he runs the covert's utmost limits, yet dares not venture | 
forth: the hounds are still too near! That check is lucky! Now, if our! 
friends heed him not, he will soon be off.— Hark ! ‘bey halloo. By G—d, he’s 
gone ! 

Talk of excitement! The man who cannot enjoy the reality of descriptions | 
such as that can have no taste for country Jife, and had better.nail himself to his 
desk than expose his deficiency by such observations. 


These men were quite unknown in our forefathers’ time. We should thick 
they were pust-boys in those days, or perhaps rode mules with the village let- 
ter-bags. ; 

There is another race of sportsmen, or rather fox-hunters. still less contem- 
plated by our forefathers—viz., health-hunting fox hunters. It is bo uncommon 
thing for medical men to recommend the clase just as they would recommend 
Cheltenham or Harrowgate waters—or more perhaps in lieu of their nauseous 
draughts, labelled ** when taken to be well shaken,” for uncommonly wel! shaken 


‘these geutiemen get when they go out. Survey a watering piace Field, and see 


how many pallid cheeks attest the truth of this assertion. The bright eye and 
clear complexion, those indices of a healthy frame of the real sportsmen, are 
not less the offspring of a delighted mind than of a vigorous body. We can 
tell a fox-hunter almost at a glance—a real one we mean. There is a nice neat 
quiet easy manner about them; they are properly shaved, and wear neither 


| beards nor chin-wigs (those shop-lad sort of appendages); their linen is virgin 


white and well got up; their white cravats are tied without ostentatious bows 
or floutishing ends ; their waistcoats are always high-collared ; their coats of 
dark grey, black, or deep olive, sometimes single-breasted; while their drab 


straps. You never see a fox-hunter ostentatious in jewellery, or turned up with 
velvet, or in polished boots; they alweys look for something that will stand 
weather. Neither do they convert the boot of the morniag into the costume 
of the evening, they are all for shoes and stockings then. Since Lord West- 
moreland died, and Sir Charles Knightley and Mr. Byng have doffed theirs, we 
have lost the last of the old leather breeches breed of gentlemen off the streets 
of London ; indeed we scarcely see a top-boot since Lurd Euston put his away. 
We remember old Lord Scarbrough with his pig-tail, and pepper and-salt coat 
drab unmentionables, and tops, with his neat ponies, riding up and down the 
Park ; also the late Colonel Jolliffe, next to John Warde, one of the must per- 
fect dressed men of the Old School—George the Third’s School—of blue coats 
and leather breeches. The late Duke of Dorset, and his double the late Mr, 
Delme Radcliffe, were also particularly neat in their lower appointments, favor. 
ing kerseymeres more than leather if we remember rightly, with the little 
bunches of ribbon dangling at the knees. 

Take John Warde though, both for morning and evening, and we think he 
was the most perfect specimen of the old English Gentleman we remember 
There was a fine substantial patriarchal air about him that arrested the eye and 
extracted the ‘* Who's that?” inquiry that in London betokens the inquirer’s 
conviction of the object being somebody. We have him in our mind's eye driy- 
ing through the Park of a summer's afternoon in his old yellow mail-phe on 
jiogling like a tamborine, drawn by a couple of under-bred horses, with a couple 
of equally undér bred lads in broad-brimmed woolley eight-and-sixpenny look. 
ing hats, dark brown coats turned up with blue and white- worsted carriage-linip 
sort of binding, inthe rumble. We say we have him in our miticd’s eve pokin 
down the Park, bowing to Duchesses and nodding to Dukes, and pulling up at 
the end of Rotten Row to indulge in his jokes and stories with the quickly as- 
sembled crowd. But we have forgotten the man in our description of his yehi- 
cle. In these his latter days John Warde would give his change out of eigh. 
teen stone, therefore the reader may imagine he was tolerably substantial - Cis 
hair was white as the driven snow, and his finely-shaped head was surmounted 
by an important looking broad-brimmed low-crowned hat. There is somethin 
respectable in these old-fashioned shallows, aud few but characters wear them 
Jobn Warde’s ample back was generally clad in blue, with bright buttons: a 
capacious shirt-frill protruded through his acre of buff waistcoat, ceuerally matrh- 
ing in hue the color of his leathers, which, with a little interregnum to exhibit 
the texture of his stocking, were met by a pair of not over thick, but very well 
cleaned, rather mahogany-colored top-hoots ; his cravat was white, and he re. 
tained the old-fashioned roffle at the cuff instead of the modern wristband In 
an evening, bis lower man was eacased in shorts and stockings, with shoes and 
buckles—the now almost discarded nankin breeches being his favorite costume 
for the summer. No wonder John Warde was popular, for he had a bright 
cheerful, intelligent, friendly countenance, that, while it bespoke mirth and good 
humor, set every one at ease around him. Had we the pen of Washington 
Irving, we would make old Warde do duty for a thorough bred sample of an 
old fashioned English Gentleman.—Peace to his manes ! 


To return to the antipodes of what he was—the invalid list. The health- 
hunting fox-hunter is perhaps the least offensive of all the illegitimate off-shoots 
from the great sporting tree, being generally quiet timid men, almays munching 
biscuits or looking at their watches to see if it is not time to go home to take 
their medicine. Moreover they are generally large subscribers, and good payers 
too, having no other use for their money than to buy physic, which perhaps 
they consider hunting saves them. The great Spas abound in men of this de- 
scription, particularly Cheltenham, where the liverless Indians try to bump 
themselves flesh-color. 

The Coffee-bouse-ing fox hunter is also pretty harmless, generally expending 
his jabber and nonsense before the hounds throw off. We knew a man of this 
description, who, either by chance or design, had located bi:self in the centre 
of a country abounding with hounds—generally having two, but sometimes 
three packs out on aday. He used to send a horse to one pack, and ride ano- 
ther to a secund, and having ‘ How-do-ye-do-'d” that Field, would gallop off 
to see who there was out with the other, change his horse, and if he did’nt like 
his partners in the chase, he would proceed in quest of a third pack, or else 


a 


half a season ! 

The dress fox-hunter is a terrible bore. These affect watering-places chiefly, 
though every Hunt has one or more such cattle. They are noisy, rattling, jab- 
bering, rapid blockheads, always on the blab, or shewing off before women. 
They are generally great swells—everything of the newest and most approved 
pattern, from the button at their hats to the spur at their heels. They mostly 
come up atthe last moment, just as the Master has exhausted his patience in 
waiting, and are generally cased in some new-fangled contrivance for keeping 
that clean which was put on to be dirtied—at least such is the presumption ; 
but the fact is, unless these men get dirtied in coming to covert, there is little 
chance of their getting so after, for if they stay the “ find,” they are off at the 
first check, vowing that all chance of sport is over, and venting anathemas at 
4 pig, @ post, ora ploughman. Then see them on the pave among the ladies 
—how they strut, how they swagger, how they ring their bright spurs upon the 
flags, and what lies they tell about leaping! Magistrates ought to have juris. 
diction over these fellows. 

An imaginary fox hunter is a man who becomes desperately smitten towards 
the end of a season, or when he is half drunk, and makes all sorts of ceclara- 
tions as to how he will commence the next one. The former case is generally 
pure humbug, resorted to for the purpose of lady-catching, dinner-getting, or 
* soft-sawiering” somebody, as Sam Slick would say. We knew an old Ca- 
vairy Colonel who was desperately given that way ; and regiments being moved 
in the spring of the year afforded him great opportunities for practising it. If 
there happened to be a woodland or late country that carried hounds on in the 
spring, our hero would appear the first opportunicy after his arrival in an old 
mu lberry lapped red coat that looked like business, and having introduced him- 
self, or got somebody to introduce him, to the Master of the Hounds, would 
forthwith give him such a basting of butter as no mortal man could withstand 
—Horses splendid! hounds perfection! master unrivalled! nothing could be 
better! could never be sufficiently grateful to the Commander-in-Chief for 
sending him into that district—might he be allowed to take so great a libert 
as to ask to see the hounds in kennel!—(What Master could withstand suc 
adulation! such ardor!)—*' Pray, my dear Sir, come over on Wednesday next, 
and dine and stay all night, end let us have a regular day of it in the kennel.” 
—Thus the Colonel established a house for himself forthe Summer. As Au- 
tumn drew on, his keenness increased: he was always riding over to see how 
the harvest got on—or to dine—and beseeching to be informed the very first 
day there was any possibility of their cub-hunting:—‘ any time! day break! 
middie of the night! all was alike to him—he couid not sleep a wink if there 
was auy hunting going on.” When it did begin, he tuok himself uff to town. 

There are many men who have made hunting a stepping-stuve to society, 

and Nimrod we think it was who said that there is ro betier mtroduction for @ 
young wan of fortune than at the covert-side—aa opinion we are inclined to 
concur in, provided the young man has guimption enough to keep himself in so- 
ciety when he gets there; but if he merely goes ir. to get kicked out again, 
perhaps he may be better away altogether. 
The “ mahogany” fox buater, if we may christen those so who are eager only 
in their drink, are generally men who have some latent passion for the chase, 
repressed perhaps by circumstances or bodily infirmity. There wre a good ma- 
ny of (em, and it is amusing to hear how the proposed stud increases with the 
increased confidence produced by each succeeding bottle of wie. They ge- 
nerally get out of the difficulty next morning by pretending tv be a little 
drunker than they were, and to have forgotten all about it. 


The political fox-hunter is another class of sportsmen totally unthought of 
by our ancestors. Cuunties were not so liable to be disturbed in their days, 
and the Boroughs carried off the effervescence of party strife. Politics now 
have become as diffused as fox-hunting: every fellow talks of his political 
a as if they were one of the necessaries of life. We wish Peel would 
tax (hein. 

We lave thus in a rambling sort of way glanced at the various additions fox- 
hunting has received in modern times, and we think it will be admitted chat if 
subscriptions had kept pace with the influx of followers, the Chase would be m 
a better condition than it is at present. On the “ per contra” account, as the 
merchants would say, we are sorry to have to “ write off” the once somewhat 
wumerous and very respectable class of ecclesiastical sportsmen. The sporting 
parson of former days was invariably a good fellow—a good feilow in the field, 
a good companion in the evening, and a good man in his parish. We wish we 
could say as much for the new-fangled Jim-Crow-jumpiog set. Whenever we 
see one of these over-righteous meu that ‘‘ will not huut, nor shoot, vor lute, 
nor flute, nor dine with the Squire on Sundays,’ we always wish for the good 
old days of bottle-noses and black boots. Agreeing perhaps with the Bishop 
who had no objection to his clergy hunting “‘ provided they didn’t Tally-ho !” 
we would ask what harm it can do a parson to enjoy the exhilarating exercise 

and spirit-giving excitement of hunting? Will he wot return to his parish a 
healthier, a happier, a more contented man? and will this communion with the 

works of his Creator render him less sensible of the duties he owes to the Most 

Hight We think not. We have known many sporting parsons—we have 

many in our mind’s eye at this moment: but we can safely aver we never knew 

a bad man oran insincere friend among them. Nay more; we will add, we 

never knew but one but what was exemplary in the duties of his parish; and 

though they might not be quite so flash in the pulpit as sume of the cushion- 

thumpers of the present day, their exemplary lives aud their christien charities 

did far more towards promoting real religion and happiness among tie peop! 





try to rejoin the first. Strange to say, this man passed fora sportsman for- 
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than all the cant, the mock humility, pretended abstinence, and humbug that 
characterises the rizing generation of ecclesiastics of the present day. 

Here, however, we are rather off our line, and will “ whip off” altogether 
+ii| another month. London (Old) Sporting Magazine for Oct. 





THE SPORTSMAN IN CANADA. 
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« Praise the bridge that carries you over’’ is a trite and respectable old adage. 
and in obedience to ancient custom, | renderall due homage to the frozen Pont 
of 1817, for I crossed it repeatedly from the commencement of its congelation 

to withia three days of its tinai disappearance. To the eye of the European 

tbis breaking up of some miles of solid ice is not only a novel but a most asto- 
pishing sight, avd one which, once seen, can never be forgotten. Incredible as 
it may, and, I fear, must appear, I crossed the ice from the wharf at the Lower 

Town of Quebec to the opposite shore of Point Levi on the Ist of May, 1817, 

together with oae or two officers of the Artillery and Mr. Davidson, tie pre- 

sent Surveyor Geveral of the Canadas and one of the Commissioners of the 

Boundary Line ; and when we had reached the centre of the Basin formed by the 

splendid river over whose rapid current we were at the moment standing, the 
depth of the ice was plumbed with an orthodox line attached to an imstrument 

constructed for the purpose, and half way between the two shores we found 
nine feet and upwards of solid mass. We dined with Mr. Davidson at his beau- 
tify! villa on tLe southern bank of the noble river, and returned at night in his 
sleigh by the same route wrapped up in bear-skins and boffalu-hides, with our 
interiors well lived with generous Port, fragrant Claret, and sparkling Cham- 

agne, which as effectually prevented our feeling the pinching atmosphere as 
the furred cover'ng with which our hospitable host had taken care to provide us. 

On the mornng of the 4th of May a messenger was despatched to my quar- 

ter tu coavey the intelligence that the Pont was breaking up, and as I reached 
che street [ heard a hollow rumbling sound resembling distant thunder. The 
inhabitants were all making towards the heights and other spots which com- 
maoded a view Of the river, and T ran as fast as my legs would carry me to the 
Grand Basuios, frou which I could have an uninterrupted view of the scene. 
Here | found a pr- Sty Bumerous squad of my compagnons-d'armes, to whom the 
sight was a8 muca an object of uovelty and interest as myself The crash of 
the enormous masses Of ice which were borne down by the impetuosity of the 
stream as (hey were jostled together was terrific, and as the frozen plain which 
formed a juccuion between the two shures was rent asunder, the reverberation 
may be prowou..ced truly awful, A deadly strife appeared to be carrying on by 
sume supernatural agency, and the contention between the frozen liquid ele- 
ments was adsulutely frightful to behold. A more exciting and wonderful ex- 
hibition I nevec witnessed, and I remained for hours on the Battery wrapt in 
wonder at the appalling scene. The roaring, the crushing, and the battle of 
fresh-water ice-bergs continued without intermission during the whole of the 
afternoon, and at uight, when stillness prevailed in the Garrison, and the inhabi- 
tants had sought repose, the deep end hollow sounds were distinctly audible 
within ourclosed and sheltered barrack-rooms ; not even feather beds, bolsters, 
pillows, and aight-caps could keep the murmuring from our ears. 

In the morning | was among the first of the anxious gazers on the Battery, 
but all communication with the opposite shore, whether by ice or water, was 
completely cut off; all vestige of the magnificent artiticial road, with its aym 
metrical rows of pine-trees, had disappeared ; and nothing met the eye save 
large fragments acd hillocks of dislodged ice, which appeared to be chasing 
each other down the river as they were swept past the town by the over- 
whelming tide. The congealed masses were being hurried seaward, there 
to join the icebergs in the Bay of Fundy and the inhospitable regions of New- 
foundiand. 

Notwithstanding these dangerous obstacles to river navigation, the Eweretta 

generally the frst ship of the season, rounded the Point in the afternoon of the 
5th, having been for some days previously blocked up in the ice at Green 
Island. Her old weather beaten commander had availed himself of the first 
opening which presented itself, and the stout vesse| poked her way through 
every npediment, and was safely moored alongside the Quay before dark. ‘The 
arrival of the first ship from the mother country is always a day of rejoicing 
amoogst ‘he merchants, and creates almost as much sensation as the appear- 
ance of a homeward-bound [ndiaman io that Insular Paradise, St. Helena; and 
when In war tume the East India fleet, under the convoy of one or more men- 
of war, were wont to rendezvous at this celebrated island for the purpose of 
taking in water, vegetables, and other fresh provisions, the inhabitants were fur- 
aished with food for conversation for a good half year at least. I remember a 
far damsel, a daughter of one of the principal merchants, asking me at a fare- 
well bal given prior to the departure of the fleet, whether London was not very 
dull when the China ships sailed? Thus it is in all Colonies: matters of but 
litle moment to us * Gentlemen of England who live at home at ease” interest 
those of our countrymen as well as the natives whose spere of action is con- 
fined to local incidents. In eight-and-forty hours after the arrival of this ship, 
nota lump of ice was visible in the St. Lawrence. The weather altered as 
suddeuly : from a Siberian climate we had a show of spring weather ; the snow 
dissolved as if by magic in the streets ; the hills were denuded of their wioter 
coating, and, At presto! we beheld ouce more something like verdure and our 
mother earth. ‘The transition is in truth wonderful: the face of the country in 
less than a week is completely changed; and the extraordinary metamorphosis 
could hardly have been more sudden if an adventurous traveller had embarked 
with Mr. Green in the car of his Nassau Balloon from St. Pete:sburg in the 
month of January, and landed in the south of France. 

The masses of ice and snow which had accumulated in the streets were re- 
moved by carts, and thrown into the river, and we rejoiced not a little when our 
moccasins and cloth boots were thrown aside, and we could walk, after the Eu- 
ropean fashiou, on the roads and trottoir. Sileighs, carrioles, furs, bear-skins, 
and buflalo-hides were laid up in ordinary, and great was the joy on the day 
when we took our first gallop en the Plains of Abraham. A little spurt of half 
amile on the turf between an Officer of the Statf and myself gave rise to a 
ma ch for afew dollars to be run that day month ; and at the mess table in the 
evening two or three more were made. 

Our nags were put in training, and what with the physicking, sweating, gal- 
loping, trials, d&e., the cocktails had but a sorry time of it. In a garrison town 
abroad, however, anything serves to amuse the youngsters; and cothing but 
racing was talked about or thought of. Every regiment can furnish its quota 
of grooms, and the condition of our half-breds shewed that we had exported 
a few proficients in the ranks. My “ bat-man,” an old horse-artilleryman, 
was @ top-sawyer in his way, and really understood the management of 
the stable. He brought my litle brown horse to the post in tip-top con- 
dition, and to his judicious treatment of Bucephalus, and his attention to 
the minutia, I was indebted for winning my match. But I must not anti- 
cipate. 

While all these preparations were going on, and during the month which in- 
tervened ere | was to figure ina silk jacket on the race course, I was not idle 
with my gun. My friend Mr. Hamilton had repeatedly assured me in the fall 
of the year that the cock and snipe shooting during the spring were excellent 
a8 soon as the enow had partially melted in the woods around Sillery Cove, 
about a mile beyoud the Plains of Abraham. 

About ten days after the breaking up of the ice I accompanied the hospitable 
Merchant to this spot, and we were fortunate enough to find a very pretty spr:nk- 
ling of woodcocks. The North American. bird, however, differs essentially 
fom Ours: it 1s very much smaller, and varies in plumage, being lighter and 
redder in color, The flight 1s the same, and so are its habits, and for delicacy 
Of flavor is not to be distinguished from the European cock. If any of my 
readers shoulu iu the course of human events extend their travels to the capital 
of Lower Cauada, they will do well to explore all the copses in the neighbor- 
hood of Sillery Cove, before they try any other ground. The birds invariably 
Visit this spot at an earlier period than any other. The wood running down to 
the river is intersected by little rills, which attract these delicious migratories 
10 their flight. The shooting is good, and, on the day I em recording, I bagged 
between seven and eight couple, and my more experienced companion rather 
above that number. My next trip was to the woods and fields above and at the 

‘back of the village of Beauport, on the Montmorenet road, and about three 
miles from the Garrison. In the copses we found a few cocks, and only a few, 
hot above three or four couple. I had four shots, and missed three ; but [ had 
dined the evening before with my West India friend, and, as a matter of course, 
drank enough Port-wine, to say nothing of a previous dose of his inimitable Ma- 
deira, to have frightened Father Mathew into fits. A magnum of Port, how- 
ever old and however good, is but a sorry preparative for a day's cock and snipe 
shooting, on which occasiona it is imperative on the sportsman, and especially 
the snap-shot, to have his head coo! and his band steady. But at the age of one 
Or two-and-twenty, and with a bumper of ruby wine before one, who ever 
shought of the morrow? A: all events, I am free to confess to the peripatetic 
Apostle of Temperance himself that I never was of the number, and I blush to 
own, although verging closely on a cool half hundred of years, I fear I never 
shall. We must all pay for indulgencies dans ce bas monde, and the penalty ou 
this occasion was a leash of cocks. Mr. Hamilton killed his two couple, and of 
these, I believe, a couple of those I had missed ; and as soon as ke had roasted 
me for my maladresse, I took a good swig out of his pocket-pistol prior to go- 
ing in quest of the snipes, and I found the restorative had the desired effect, zat 
On entering a piece of stubble land, old ‘ Slackback,” the Major's gift, st 

like a brick, and I killed my two first birds. We hai some very preity shoot- 
ing here the whole day. The snipes were scattered all over the fields which 


were cleared of snow, and before two o'clock I had bagged nine couple and-a- 


half, and Mr. Hamilton twelve or thirteen. There are also some very good 
swampy meadows on the banks of the River Charles to the right of the 
Bridge which leads from the suburos to the Beauport road. Snipes are always 
to be found there in the spring ; and although not su numerous as in the Fall at 
Chatean Richer, I question if as much rea! amusement is not afforded the bog- 
troiter in the month of May, and beginning of June, as later in the year. The 
cock and snipe shooting xept us actively employed until the all important day 
when the speed of our several nags was to be tested. 

B>fore, however, I proceed to describe the doings on the Plains of Abraham 
—the Epsom of Quebec—I cannot resist recording an extraordinary piece of 
good luck which befel me, or rather the owner of the bauble | sv accidently re- 
covered. On the second occasion of my visiting the coverts around Sillery 
Cave, after beating for cocks, as I was returning through the grounds of Mr. 

Percival, the collector of the Customs, whose beautiful seat lies hetween the 
Cove and the Plains of Abraham, I perceived some object glittering at the foot 
of a pine-tree, and, on picking it up, discovered to my surprise as well as grat:- 
fication, that it was a very valuable * cat’s-eye” ring, which our Commanding 
Officer of Arullery had lost oa returning from the hospitable board of the worthy 
collector during the previous winter. The gailant Colonel, now gathered to 
his forefathers, had no objection to a glass (or more) of generous wine, aad hay- 
ing on this occasion imbibed ra:her more of the collector's old Port than pro- 
dence would warrant, upset his sleigh between the house and the Lodge, pitch- 
ing his better half, himself, acd his servant into a suow-drift. The astonished 
Colonel, in bis struggles to release himself from his uncumfortable predicament, 
lost his rig, which he prized highly, having brooght it from Ceylon, where it 
was justly esteemed of great value; in proof of which Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge had offered a hundred guineas for it. On the following morning half a 
company of artillery aud I don't kuow how many sappers and miners were sent 
to seek for the gem; but the o!d saying of * looking fora needle in a bundle of 
hay” might be aptly parodied by -ubstituting “a gold ring in a drift of snow.” 
Their lators were fruitless, and the “ cat’s-eye” saw not the light until my lucky 
stars conducted me to the spot. I returned home with the trophy, not a little 
elated with my good fortune. 

As may be imagined, the gallant Colonel was in extacies on recovering his 
lost treasure, and in the plenitude of his joy invited me to dinoer; and in ho. 
nor of the event the old boy broached an extra bottle, to which I did ample jos- 
tice as well as himself, and, as it turned out, I could well have dispensed with 
this overflowing of hospitality. Our gallant Colonel, by reason of his seniority 
in rank, was the Commandant of the Gartiess ; aud as [ made sure of obtaining 

the counter-sign from him at night, in order that I might pass the sentries on 
my road up to Cape Diamond (where { was perched pro tem. while my quarters 
in the Barracks were being painted), I did not call at the main guard on my way 
to dinner for the necessary pass-word. It so happened that we had the 2d Bat- 
talion of the 60th Regiment in the Garrison, which bad arrived during the sum- 
mer from the West Inaies ; nine-tenths of the men were Germans, and capital 
Garrisor, soldiers they are; and so punctilious are they in all the minutia of 
detail duty, that passing their posts without going through all formalities to the 
leiter would be as hopeless as to expect Dan O'Connell to forego his rint. I 
have said that the jolly old Colonel had indulged in an extra glass; in short, he 
was a little ‘* consarned in liquor.”’ Before we parted, he hiccupped an affec- 
tonate adieu, and on taking leave, in compliance with my previous request, 
whispered the counter-sign in my ear. Not quite making out the word, I begged 
he would repeat it. 

* Gib-Gid-e-ra!ter, that's the countersign.” 

‘Thank you, Colcnel,” I replied ; and away I went. To those who know 
the distance, and the,scrambling road from the Artilery Quarters to Cape Dia- 
mond, I need not describe the infliction of climbing it, itis an awful undertas- 
ing at any time ; but at night, and after a drinking bout, oh, Sachristie! I shud- 
der to this day when I think of it! Well, I got on tolerably well until I came 
to the firet box beyond the Esplanade, wien a vigilant German bellowed out 

** Who comes dar?” 

* Frend,”’ I replied. 

* Advansh, frend, and give ze countorsoin.” 

** Gibraltar,” said I. 

* Dat’s not de voord—can’t parsh.”” Whereupon down came his firelock 
turned up with a bayonet, which was politely presented within half a foot of 
iy body. 

“But Gibraltar is the countersign,” I continued: ‘I had it from the Com- 
mandant himself.” 

But the fellow was not to be talked over. All I could get out of him was, 
“Not de voord—can't parsh.”’ 

Seeing there was no help for it, I returned moodily enough to the Colonel's 
quarters, and was lucky enough to catch him before he was made snug for the 
night. Upon acquaioting him with my errand, and apologizing for disturbing 
him, he expressed great sorrow for the mistake, and taking me aside, fearing 
his servant might take it into his head to undertake a nocturval excursion round 
the ramparts, once more whispered the secret and talismanic word. This time 
it was ‘Malta.’ After thanking the Colonel once more, away I trudged with 
the certainty of gaining my virtuous bed without further hindrance. Alas! for 
the fallacy of human calculations! I approached my German friend with confi- 
dence. On hearing my footsteps, out he popped from his clock-case, and sa- 
luted my ears with the customary ‘* Who comes dar.” 

** Friend,” roared [ most emphatically. 

** Advansh, frend, and give ze cuuntorsoin.”” 

“* Malta,” I whispered; ** that will satisfy you, won’t it?” 

To my horror the fellow replied, ** Dat’s not de voord—can't parsh.” 

What I said I know not, for my monkey was up, and I believe I d—d the 
Colonel in my wrath for the trouble aud annoyance his stupidity (or Port wine) 
had given rise to. Not choosing to risk a third disappointment, | marched off 
to the main guard, where Captain Pack of the 60th gave me the correct pass 
word, which happened to he ** Minorca ;”’ so that the obfuscated Colonel, though 
vut in the word itself, was not quite astray in his latitude, and had stuck like 
a trump to Mediterranean. Poor old General Wilson! he died last year at 
Cheltenham—not of drinking the waters [ will be swore, for he held in abhor- 
rence any liquid weaker than Port wine. He was a generous kind-hearted old 
soldier, although apt to make mistakes three hundred and sixty-five times in 
the year when in his cups: and may my old Commanding Officer have the cor- 
rect countorsoin when St. Peter puts the question to him at a future day, key 
in hand! . 

It was during the first week in Jcne that our Garrison Races (for our pri- 
vate Matches had been magnified into this imposing title) came off. The day 
was a particularly fine one, and every individual, male and female, civil aod 
military, who could leave his home was to be seen on the Plains of Abraham 
The merchants of the Lower Town, ever anzious to second their military 
friends in promoting sport, bad not only made one or two private Matclies 
amongst themselves, but had challenged one or two of the clippers of the 
Upper Town for a trial of speed on the site of the immortal Wolfe's glorious 
victory. 

Tne first race run was between Captain Muntresor’s Indian Queen and Mr, 
Malsham’s Brown Bess; catch weigh's, mile heats; the former ridden by my- 
self, the latter by the owner. This could hardly be called a race, for both heats 
were won ina canter by the Indian Queen. 

The next affair that came off was between Mr. Burnett's brown horse Grand 
Turk and Mr. Fale’s Paddy-whack; catch weights, mile heats; the former 
ridden by myself, and the jatter by the owner. The first heat was won by 
Pa ‘dy-whack, and the Hibernians sported their dollars pretty freely. I knew 
the stoutness and honesty of Mr. Burnett’s horse, and, according to his intruc- 
tions, took as little out of him as possible, just saving my distance. I took the 
odds from Mr. Fale and his party, and, when we started for the second heat, al- 
lowed him to lead until we faced the flat for the run in: [ then crept up to him, 
and, to all appearances, made a race of it: but I had it all my own way ; and 
the third heat I could have won by a distance had I pleased. Mr. Burnett and 
bis friends, as well as the military amateers, won a few doilars on the occasion, 
much t» the astonishment of the emigrants from the green Isle, who booked the 
thing as certain. ast ' 

The next Match was between Captain Dickson's bay horse Selim and Major 
Cochrane’s Humbug ; the former ridden by the owner, and the latter by Lieut. 
Mendham ; catch weights, a mile and a distance—both heats won by Humbug 
in good style. 

The Match which had given rise to this meeting was run the next, between 
my own horse Marquis and Capt. Catty’s Sheelah ; the former ridden by my- 
self, and the latter by Lieut. Furneaux of the Artillery; mile heats Hi 9st. each. 
“ Though f say it that shouid not say it,” as the nurses have it, this was the 
best race of the day, as the nags were more equally matched. The little mare 
had rather the foot of my brown horse, upon whose game, however, I] could de- 
pend: my groom brought him to the post as fine as a star, and in splendid con- 
dition. The mare won the firet heat, which J expected she would, bot I rau 
her at score the whole way. The second heat was a splitter, and a desperate 
struggle it was: I called upon my honest Marquis at the finish, gave him a 
taste of the steel, and landed him the winner by nearly a neck. The odds 
now turned in favor of my horse, although at starting the mare had the call. 
The third heat was as closely contested, running nearly neck and neck the 
whole way ; out at the Distance-post the mare had had enough of it. She 
was admirably ridden, and her jockey tried all he knew; but the stiff l:ttle 
horse was not tu be headed, aud came in an easy winner by half a length. 

The last race was between Colonel Cockburn’s bay horse Grimaldi and Capt. 
Dickson’s chesnut mare Columbine ; the former admirably ridden by Captain 

Kirk of the 70th, and the latter by her owner. The four-footed clown, how- 
ever, had it all his own way, and won both heats in a canter. 





are tet. 


Thos ended one of the best day’s amusement I ever enjoyed. Every one 
was pleased, barring the losers; and to this meeting may be attributed the sub- 
sequent establishment of the Quebec Garrison Racing Club, the flourishing 
state of its funds, and the support and encouragement it has met with up to 
the present time. With such patronage as that afforded at a later period by the 
lamented Duke of Richmond, Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Aylmer, this is not to 
be wondered at. I shall have occasion in the course of these papers to allude 
to these distinguished Noblemen—that is, when in following up my lutle 
narrative they will appear in chronological order; but we must not anticipate. 
We wound up the day I have recorded by a dinner at the Union Hotel, when a 
whole string of rules and regulations were drawn up and agreed to, subscrip- 
tions entered into, and asthe wine circulsted and did its work, an unprejudiced 
listener might bave been led to believe that Newmarket, Epsom, and Ascot, the 
Rovinsons, Buckles, and Chifoevs were to sink into insignificance when placed 
in Comparison with our achievements on the Plains of Abraham. To recount 
the number of toasts given and dru k, the number of songs sung, the quantity 
of claret consumed, or the variety of devils devoured to give zest to the wine, 
is a task I cannot impose upon myself. As the evening advanced the 8 
became inure humorous and descriptive, and as we reeled out from beneath 
porch of the caravansery. the assurance which was chanted forth from the 
throttles of a dozen convives, that they did not intend to ‘*go home till morn- 
ing,” was utterly useless, seeing that Aurora had already unbottoned hereye- 
lids and was peeping day!ight at us from beneath her eastern canopy. We all 
reackcd our couches in safety after as uproarious a night as any gentlemen's 
sons need wish to spend. We were only too jolly, that was all—for good 
feeling and harmony presided over this Bacchanalwn feast. 

Our race-course had been honored by the presence of one or two American 
birds of passage, for on the following—or rather the same—morning, as J was 
chatting with an Officer on the Statf in the Aid-de-Camp's waiting-room of 
the Chateau (which is built on the edge of a precipice, absolute'y hanging over 
the Lower Town ata height of two hundred feet or more), a Gentleman from 
the States made his appearance somewhat abruptly, and addressed me as un- 
ceremoniously as follows :— 

“I say, Captain, can you tell me the shortest way to the Lower Town?” 

Upon turning round to my interrogator, and recognising the Yankee patois, 
1 beckoned him into the veranda or balcony, and pointing to the howses which 
lay at such a dizzy distance beneath us, [ replied, “If you will take the trou- 
ble, Sir, to jump over the balustrade you will find that by far the shortest way 
to the Lower Town—at least that I know of.” 

The gentleman stared nota little, and looked somewhat mystified, but, re- 
cuveriog from {1s surprise, said, ‘I guees, you Britisher, you're poking your 
fun at me. I saw you ride yesterday, and may I be considerably d—d if I 
don’t bring a Virginy horse down to these parts which shall flog all your goldier 
cattle hollow, and I’!] walk into your dollars as soon as H—/] would scorch a 
feather.” 

With this parting malediction he left me in high dudgeon. The fellow kept 
his word in part, for he brought a dark chesnut with one eye the following 
year, which could go the pace, as the Reader shall know hereafter. 

In my next J shall give an account of our first trip to Jacques Carter,and of 
our success with the trout and the salmon, and divers other little diversions 
qui nunc prescribere longum (not est, but) erunt or sunt, whichever you please, 
Mr, Editor. London (Old) Sporting Magazine for October 1843. 


COL. CAMPBELL’S ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 











Excursions, Adventures, and Field Sports in Ceylon: its Commercial and Mili- 
tary Importance, and numerous Advantages to the British Emigrant, By 
Lient.-Col, James Campbel!. Two vols. T aad W. Boone. 

Colonel Campbell was for several years commandant of two important dis- 
tricts in the Is! nd of Ceylon, and in one of them, towards the close of his 
residence, acted the part of civil judge as wellas military commandant. In 
one particular of his judicial career, he may be complimented on a likeness 
to the great Lord Bacon. He found it the custom of the place for poe 
engaged in lawsuits to make presents to the judge, and these presents he was 
caretul to get from both parties, in proof of nis being unbiassed one way or 
the other. But nobody, we rejoice to add, ever dreamt of impeaching the 
Colonel. The parallel fails on that point, in an agreeable way. 

Colonel Campbell is an enthusiastic lover of Ceylon, and the drift of the 
present publication of his book seemsto be, to recommend it as the field for 
a better system of emigration and colonization. The Colonel thinks that 
what is done in that respect at present, is of advantage only to speculating 
companies and Jand-jobbers; and that the absence of a well-constructed 
Government plan has been ruinousas well to the better class of emigrants as 
to artizans and laborers. He will find more sympathy in his opposition to 
Lord Sianley on these points, we apprehend, than in his missionary crotehets. 
But the fitness of Ceylon for proot of the experiment is another matter, of 
too much nicety forus to enter upon. We hear that large fortunes are in 
rapid accumulation there by means of coffee plantations ; but this is not what 
the Colonel refers to; indeed he does not mention them Uis speculations 
are confined tothat poorer emigrating class, to which a thriving plantation 
in Ceylon would be more of an El Dorado, we suspect, than the sudden wind- 
fall of a large landed estate at home. 

We confess that we cannot see the advantages he would offer to the reduc- 
ed settler. We stumble over fatal difficulties before we arrive atthat which 
may possibly be the worst of all—the climate. Hardy and resolute as Colo- 
ne] Campbell seems to be, he was obliged to give in at last, and came home— 
a martyr to the ague. Itis true thathe marks great differences in different 

arts of the Island: but could the poor emigrant pick and choose? Hemight 
y a happy fortune alight at that gate of the beautifal mountains, which the 

Colonel thinks must surely have been the site of theGarden of Eden: but 
how if, by a less lucky fate, he fell on the flats or low lands ? most distressing 
to the natives themselves in seasons of drought, and to Europeans generally 
fatal. Even Colonel Campbell admits that u.uch would have to be done in 
these places—the larger part of the Island we believe—before settlement 
could be attempted in them. 

These considerations premised, on which the bookshould be read with 
caution—Colonel Campbells « Excursions, Adventures, and Field Sports,” 
are pleasant reading. ‘They are setdown in unaffected, soldier-like style, 
and with that genuine faith in the excellence as well as surpassing good hu- 
mor and innocence of the pursuits and amusements described, which is the 
peculiar property of enthusiastic sportsmen. The Colonel found a practice 
of aliigator-fishing in the Island, which was no other than the slaying of alli- 
gators as quickly as possible with large and heavy spears. This greatly dis- 
gusted him: he called it “mere butchering.” But having invented a most 
ingenious hook and line on an enormous scale, by which, being able to pro- 
long the creature’s sufferings immensely, he had the satisfaction of dragging 
him ashore and killing him there, he rubs his hands and calls it excellent 
sport. We mention thisas merely one out of many honorable evidences, 
rife in the volumes, to the Colonel’s sporting character. - 


COLONEL HARDY BAFFLES A BEAR, 

“ Afier several strange adventures, and very narrow escapes from buffaloes, 
other gigantic elephants, &c. (but how he had succeeded in doing so he could 
not well tell), he now perceived through the trees two large black objects, 
muving in the very narrow path just before him; and here he had again no 
alternative, but if possibleto pass in the same way that he had passed the ele- 
phants. They soon saw or heard him; and to his horror he found himself 
ir a moment almost within the grasp of two large terrific bears, which in- 
stantly made at him, and in so farious a manner, that he had scarcely time 
to call upon God to save him! By some means or other, he eluded the hug 
of the first bear: but he was hopeless of being able to avoid or escape from 
the claws and frightful teeth displayed in the extended jaws of the second,— 
when a kind of impulse, for which he could not acconnt, caused him to raise 
his arm, and to aim a blow at the monster with the bottle which he still held 
in hishand. This, striking against the teeth of the animal, was dashed to 
pieces with a great crash, and the brandy flying into the mouth and eyes of 
the astonished bear, so frightened him as well as his companion, that, growl- 
ing loudly, they both made off into the jungle.” 


A WATER FIGHT. 

‘J likewise saw at Bovegodde what the people called a ‘‘ water fight,” be- 
tween, as they told me, two competitors for a dark-eyed maid: one of the lov- 
ers, the challenger, being highly exasperated by the pangs which the green- 
eyed monster—jealousy, generated in his heart. They both stood up totheir 
knees inthe lake, opposite each other; and, with their hands, constantly 
dashed the water, in acurious and expert manner, into each other’s faces. [ 
saw the combatants thus—I can scarcely say, hotly engaged, about nine in the 
morning; and, at threein the afternoon, they were still hard at work, and the 
battle was then still doubtful; for, according to established rule, whichever 
of the two warriors, no matter what may be the pretence or cause, stops first, 
if it be only for a moment, dashing water at his adversary, is considered to 
be vanquished. Hundreds of people were looking on, apparently deeply in- 
terested in the result; as he who is thus overcome, as they assured me, isne- 
ver known again to aspire to thehand of the lady who has caused the antife- 
brile combat. What a pity it is, that this cooling mode of settling disputes is 
not introduced into the Green Isle.” 


AN ELEPHANT-CHARMER, | 

“ Captain L—~, now commanding at Padenny, went lately out elephant 
shooting, and when not more than twelve yards from a large tusked one, be 
coolly took aim and fired at him, intending to sen the ball through his head ; 
but, in place of deing so, he only wounded him in the neck; which so enra - 





| ged the enormous anima), that in the most furious manner possible he instant- 
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in L——, who, having gune \\p so very near, as lo be almost, 
ety pene the reach of his trunk, had no hope whatever of being able 
to escape. While the Captain was in this critica] situation, a Kandyan, who 
had for some time oa close tu his heels, threw himself between him and 
the elephant, pronoun rapidly, but distinctly, a few words, and stopped 
ube enraged animal coming on in full career; he then held forward his arms 
_and uttering some other words, in a very loud tone of voice, the elephan 
turned round, and fled, trumpeting most harshly and frightfully, breaking 
and crashing trees, and everything before him! Let the reader only ima- 
gine the few yards of ground covered with brushwood, that separatea Cap- 
‘tain L—— from an animal, which, in his progress through thejungle, pros- 
‘trates the smaller trees and bushes as easily as I would standing corn ; the 
brief space of time allowed—say a couple of seconds; and the whole that 
‘took place; and he must be lost in amazement ! 

” Upon Captain L——’s inquiring what had become of the man who had in 
so wonderful a manner caved his Tite, he was told that he had gone off into 
the jungle the moment after he had driven away the elephant; and upon his 
insisting upon knowing who he was, as he was anxious to do something for 


’ him, he was then informed that he was one of their most powerful charmers, 


and that it wasjvery’unceitain whether he, Captain L——, would ever be able 
to find him, or to induce him, whatever might be the recompense held out, to 


- come to him.” 


SERPENT-CHARMER. ¢ 

*: One of these jugglers, or charmers, was by far the most expert and daring 
fellow I hed seen perform with snakes; and he completely astonished us by 
the manner in which he pulled about, and treated with the greatest indifter- 
ence and coolness, a very fine Cobra de capello, or Noya, as the Kandyans 
call it, about three feet anda half long, which he had brought with him. 
He handled it with great roughness, yet perfect canfidence; he also struck 
and threatened it in so Jaring a way, that at last | suspected its poison fangs 


_ had been broken or extracted ; but thisI found was not the case; for, afier 


he had taken much pains in order to irritate it and soothe it when enraged, 
and ha: even put it into his bosom, I told one of the servants to desire him 
te open its mouth—not expecting that he would do so—and show me whether 
the poison-fangs were extracted or not. He did so without the least hesita- 
tion ; and therethey ceriainly were, and in the most perfect state! Indeed, I 
confess that, in even going up toexamine them, a strange sort of thrilling 
sensation ran through my whole frame, at the idea of being bitten by such a 
terrible yet beautiful creature. Ithen desiredtheservant to ask him if the 
snake would bite me if I touched it? He instantly replied that it certainly 
would do so; and, seemingly afraid lest I should venture too near it, he, in 
great haste, put it back into the bag in which he had brought it. 


4 WOUNDED SNAKE. 

“In returning from the lakenear Kurunagalla, I observed by far the long- 
est and thickest snake(1 believe it was of the rock species) I had met with, 

liding across the narrow path, just before, and within a few yards of me. 

ishing, if possible, to secure such an enormous creature for a friend in 

Colombo, to whom I had promised one, I fired one barrel of my gun, loaded 
with large shot, at its head, which it carried abouta foot and a half above the 
ground ; and the other, loaded with a ball, at its body, as it slid past me. 
Both shots took such effect, that I thought I must have killed it; yet, it was 
able to make off- certainly, most strangely and violently convulsed—into 
thick jungle that grew in masses around and over some rocks, amidst which 
I Jost sight of it. Were I to venture to guess at its length, I should say, that 
itmust have been fully twenty-fivef feet. I returned tothe spot uext mor- 
ning, with anumber of European and Malay soldiers, in hopes of finding 
it dead amongst the jungle-covered rocks; but, after a long and careful search 
in all directions, we could see nothing whatever of it, and I cannot imagine 
what could possibly have become of it; for we were even unable to discov- 
er any hole or place into which it might have glided and hid itself.” 

The book is to beheartily commended to lovers of lively anecdote, and 
good natural description. 





——_—_—_—_ 








The Welch Bantam and J. Openshaw's Race.—The three miles race for #0 
sovereigns a side between James Openshaw, a native of Bury, Lancashire, and 
Robert Williams (better known as the Welch Bantam), a native of Llantrisant 
Glamorganshire, came off on Monday, Sept. 25, on the racecourse in Shrews- 
bury. At the time of starting there could not have been less than 6,000 or 
7,000 persons assembled. At exactly one minute past two the signa! was 
given, and off they started, the Welchman going at a very rapid pace, gaining 
a distance of 20 or 30 yards ahead of his opponent: but at a short distance 
from the pit, on the far side of the course, the Lancashire man came up with 
and went by him, and on passing the Grand Stand was at least 150 yards in 
advance. This distance he preserved during the whole of the race, and won 
his match by upwards of 200 yards, in 16 minutes and 15 seconds, the Cymro 
coming in 35 seconds after. The winner does not stand above 5 feet 1 inch, 
and the Bantam is about 5 feet 3 inches. 
——EEE 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
CoLumBia, S.C. - Jockey Club Meeting Ist Tuesday, 5th Dec. 
MEmpuis, Tenn. - - Centra) Course, J C. Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 13th Nov. 
Montoomery, Ala. Bertrand Course, Jockey Club Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 26th Dec. 
NATCHEZ, Miss. - - Pharsalia Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 22d Nov. 
Org Lousas, La. - - St. Landry J. ©. Fall Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 22d Nov. 
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GOT OUT OF THE DIFFICULTY: 
Engraved on Steel by Dick after one by Engleheart, from a Painting by Alken. 
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Engraved on Wood by Childs, from a Sketch in ** Bell's Life in London.” 
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EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON. N. J. 
) pe et FALL MEETING, commencing on Tuesday, Nov. 7th, and continue four 
a 


Ss. 

FIRST DAY, Tuesday—Purse $150, ent. $10, Two mile heats. 

Same Day—Purse $50, ent. $10 added, Mile heats. 

SECOND DAY, Wednesday—Purse $200, ent. $15, Two mile heats. 

Same Day—Purse $75, ent. $5, Mile heats. 

The above purses to be governed by the New York Rules. 

TROTTING PURSES. 

THIRD DAY, Thursday— Purse $1U\', Mile heats, best 3 in 5, free for all trotting 
horses, in harness. 

Same Day—Purse $75, for horses that never won a purse over $50, Two mile heats, 
under the saddle. 

FOURTH DAY, Friday—Purse $100, for horses that never won a purse over $100, 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5, nader the saudle. 

4 Same Doy— Purse $75, for horses that never won a purse of $100, Two mile heats, in 
arness. 

Entries for the Trotting Purses to close on Monday, Nov. 6th, at the Eagle Hetel. To 
be governed by the Beacon Course ruieés, and in all cases two or more to make a race. 

A list of entries will be published inthe ‘* Pennsylvanian ” and ‘** Chronicle’ on the 
morning of each race. 

Excursion Tickets 75 cents, in either of the Rail-road Lines from Philadelphia. No 
charge at the gate—25 cents to the Public Stand. No person to be allowed on the 
Course without a badge, or being attached to the stable of horses. 

Trenton (N. J.), Oct. 31, 1843—rnov. 4.) JAMES BROWN, Proprietor. 


IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 
W F. BROUGII begs to inform those who use the Gan for Sporting purposes, that 
a e —— ——- by the om ang Capt. Smith. a consignment of a ye des- 

ption o ng Gunpow rom M . Curtis &H fH low Heath 
Powder Mille. Lo n Ag po ’ essrs. Curtis arvey, of Houns 

advantazes claimed for this newly invented article—named the Diamond Grain— 

aes Strength and superior cleansiness over al! other descriptions of Gun- 

we be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders will be addressed, at 204 
roadway. 


The Gunpowder is stored in the Magazine of Hazard & Co., of Wall-st. [Nov. 4.) 


Sk aed ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES, METARIE COURSE, 
W Bt commence on the 3d Tuesday, the 19th of December, 1843, and continue six 
mile heat.’ for purses’of $1000, Four mile heats, $600, Three mile heats, $400, Two 
tans ~s and $250, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. In addition to the above, three large 
Pstakes and a Match wij] come off during the meeting. Particulars as to stakes, 


&c., io due time. 
O€t. 11, 1843—Joet. 21.3 Y. N. OLIVER. 
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MAMMOTH CAVE. 
BY MARIA CHILD. 

Mammoth Cave is situated in the south-west part of Kentucky, about a 
hundred miles from Lovisville, and sixty from the famous Harrodsburgh Springs. 
The word cave is ill calculated to impress the imagination with an idea of its 
surpassing grandeur. It is, in fact, a subterranean world, containing within it- 
self territories extensive enough for half a score of German principalities. It 
should be named Titans’ Palace, or Cyclops’ Grotto. It lies among the Knobs, 
a range of hills, which border an extent of country like Highland prairies, called 
The Barrens. The surrounding scenery is lovely—fine woods of oak, hickory, 
and chesnut, clear of underwood, with smooth, verdant openings, like the parks 
of English noblemen. . 

The cave was purchased by Dr. John Croghan for ten thousand dollars. To 
prevent a disputed title, in case any new and distant opening should be discov- 
ered, he has likewise bought a wide circuit of adjoining land. His enthusiasm 
concerning it is unbounded. It is, in fact, his world; and every newly-discov- 
ered chamber fills him with pride and joy like that felt by Columbus, when he 
first kissed his hand to the fair Queen of the Antilles. He has built a commo- 
dious hotel near the entrance, in a style well suited to the place. It is made of 
logs, filled in with lime, with a fine large porch, in front of which is a beautiful 
verdant lawn. Near this is a funnel-shaped hollow, of three hundred acres, 
probably a cave fallen in. It is called Deer Park, because when those animals run 
into itthey cannot escape. Troops of wild deer are to be met with in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the hotel, bear hunts are frequent, and game of all kinds 
abounds. 

bel | along the verge of the hollow, a ravine leading to Green River is 
approached, whence a view of what is supposed to be the main entrance to the 
cave is commanded. It is a huge cavernous arch, filled in with immense stones, 
as if giants had piled them there to imprison a conquered demon. No opening 
has ever been effected here ; nor is it easy to be imagined that it could be done 
by the strength of man. 

In rear of the hotel is a deep ravine, densely wooded, and covered with luxu- 
nant vegetable growth. It leads to Green River, and was probably once a wa- 
ter-course. A narrow ravine, diverging from this, leads by a winding path to 
the entrance of the cave. It is a high arch of rocks, rudely piled, and richly 
covered with ivy and tangled vines. At the top is a perennial fountain of sweet, 
cool water, which trickles down continually from the centre of the arch, through 
the pendant foliage, and is caught in a vessel below. The entrance of this wide 
arch is somewhat obstructed by a large mound of salipetre, thrown up by work- 
men engaged in its manufactory during the last war. In the course of their ex- 
cavations, they dug up the bones of a gigantic man; but, unfortunately, they 
buried them again without any memorial to mark the spot. They have been 
sought for by the curious and scientific, but are not yet found. 

Opposite the entrance of the cave, in summer, the temperature changes in- 
stantaneously from about 85 degs. to below 60 degs., and you feel chilled as if 
by the presence of an iceberg: in winter the effect is reversed. 

The amount of exertion which can be performed here without fatigue is as- 
tonishing. The superabundance of oxygen in the atmosphere operates like mo- 
derate doses of exhilarating gas. ‘The traveller feels a buoyant sensation, 
which tempts him to run and jump, and leap from crag to crag, and bound over 
the stones in his path, like a fawn at play. ‘The mind, moreover, sustains the 
body, being kept ina state of delightful activity by continual new discoveries 
and startling revelations. This excitement continues after the return to the 
hotel ; no one feels the need of cards or politics. ‘The conversation is all about 
the cave! the cave! and “* What shall we see to-morrow ?” 

The wide entrance to the cavern soon contracts, so that but two can pass 
abreast. At this place, called the Narrows, the air, from dark depths beyond, 
blows out fiercely, as if the spirits of the cave had mustered there to drive in- 
truders back to the realms of day. This path continues about fourteen or fif- 
teen rods, and emerges into a wider avenue, floored with saltpetre earth, from 
which the stones have been removed. ‘This leads directly into the Rotunda, a 
vast hall, comprising a surface of eight acres, arched with a dome one hundred 
feet high, without a single pillar to support it. It rests on irregular ribs of dark 
grey rock, in massive oval rings, sinaller and smaller, one seen withiv another, 
ull they terminate at the top. Perhaps this apartment impresses the traveller 
as much as any portion of the cave, because from it he receives his first idea of 
its gigantic propertions. ‘Th vastness, the gloom, the impossibility of taking 
in the boundaries by the light of lamps,—all these produce a deep sensation of 
awe and wonder. 

From the Rotunda the visitor passes into Audubon’s Avenue, from eighty to 
one hundred feet high, with galleries of rock on rock on each side jutting out 
farther and farther, till they nearly meet at top. ‘This avenue branches out into 
a vast half-oval hall, called the Church. This contains several projecting gal 
leries, one of them resembling a cathedral choir. There is a gap in the galle- 
ry, and at the point of interruption, immediately above, is a rostrum, or pulpit, 
the rocky canopy of which juts over. The guide leaps up from the adjoining 
galleries, and places 4 lamp each side of the pulpit, on flat rocks, which seem 
made for the purpose. ‘There has been preaching from this pulpit ; but, unless 
it was superior to most theological teaching, it must have been pitifully discord- 
ant with the sublimity of the place. Five thousand people could stand in this 
subterranean temple with ease. 

So far all is irregular, jagged rock, thrown together in fantastic masses, with- 
out any particular style; but now begins a series of imitations, which grow 
more and more perfect, in gradual progression, till you arrive at the end. From 
the church you pass into what is called the Gothic Gallery, from its obvious re- 
semblance to that style of architecture. Here is Mummy Hall ; so called be- 
cause several muminies have been found seated in recesses of the rock. With- 
out any process of embalming, they were in as perfect a state of preservation 
as the mummies of Egypt; for the air of the cave is so dry and unchangeable, 
and so strongly impregnated with nitre, that decomposition cannot take place 
A mummy found here in 1813, was the body of a woman, five feet ten inches 
high, wrapped in half-dressed deer-skins, on which were rudely drawn white 
veins and leaves. At the feet lay a pair of mocassins, and a handsome knap- 
sack made of bark, containing strings of small shining seeds ; necklaces of bears’ 
teeth, eagles’ claws, and fawns’ red hoofs ; whistles made of cane; two rat- 
tlesnakes skins, one having on it fourteen rattles ; coronets for the head, made 
of erect feathers of rooks and eagles ; smooth needles of horngnd bone, some 
of them crooked, like sail-needles ; deer’s sinews, for sewing, and a parcel of 
three-corded thread, resembling twine. I believe one of these mummies is now 
in the British Museum. 

From Mummy Hall you pass into Gothic Avenue, where the resemblance to 
Gothic architecture very perceptibly increases. The wall juts out in pointed 
arches, and pillars, on the sides of which are various grotesque combinations of 
rock. One is an elephant’s head. The tusks, and sleepy eyes, are quite per- 
fact ; the trunk, at first very distinct, gradually recedes, and is lost in the rock. 
On another pillar is a lion’s head ; on another, a human head witha wig, called 
Lord Lyndhurst, from its resemblance to that dignitary. 

From this gallery you can step into a side cave, in which is an immense pit, 

called the Lover's Leap. A huge rock, fourteen or fifteen feet long, like an 
elongated sugar-loaf running to a sharp point, projects halfway over this abyss. 
It makes one shudder to see the guide walk almost to the end of this projectile 
bridge, over such an awful chasm. 
As you pass along the Gothic Avenue narrows, until you come to a porch 
composed of the first separate columns in the cave. The stalactite and stalag- 
mite formations unite in these irregular masses of brownish-yellow, which when 
the light shes through them, look like transparent amber. They are sor.orous 
as a clear-toned bell. A pendant mass, called the Bell, has been unfortunate- 
ly broken by being struck too powerfully. 

The porch of columns leads to the Gothic Chapel, which has the circular 
form appropriate to a true church. A number of pure stalactite columns {ill 
the nave with arches, which in many places form a perfect Gothic roof. ‘The 
stalactites fall in rich festoons, strikingly similar to the highly-ornamented cha- 
pel of Henry the VIIth. Four columns in the centre form a separate arch by 
themselves, like trees twisted into a grotto, in all irregular and grotesque shapes. 
Under this arch stands Wilkins’ Arm-Chair, a stalactite formation, well adapt- 
ed to the human figure. This chapel is the most beautiful specimen in Gothic 
in the cave. Two or three of the columns have richly-foliated capitals, like the 
Corinthian. 

Turning back to the main avenue, and striking off in another direction, the 
visitor enters a vast room, with several projecting galleries, called the Ball- 
Room ; here the proprietor intends to assemble a brilliant dancing-party this 
season. In close vicinity, as if arranged by the severer school of theologians, 
is a large amphitheatre, called Satan's Council Chamber. From the centre ri- 
ses a mountain of big stones, rudely piled one above another, in a gradual slope, 
nearly one hundred feet high. On the top rests a huge rock, large as a house, 
called Satan’s Throne. ‘The vastness, the gloom, partially illuminated by the 
lare of lamps, forcibly remind one of Lucifer on his throne, as represented by 
Martin, in his illustrations of Milton. It requires little imagination to transform 
the uncouth rocks all round the throne into attendant demons. Indeed, through- 
out the cave Martin’s pictures are continually brought to mind by the unearthly 
effect of intense gleams of light on black masses of shadow. In this Council 
Chamber the rocks, with singular appropriateness, change from an imitation of 
Gothic architecture to that of the Egyptian. ‘The dark, massive walls, resem- 
ble a series of Egyptian tombs in dull and heavy outline. In this place is an 
angle, which forms the meeting-point of nw | caves, and is therefore consi - 


dered one of the 4inest points of view. Here parties usually stop, and make 
arrangements to kindle the Bengal lights, which travellers always carry with 
them. It has a strange and picturesque effect to see groups of people dotted ‘ 





about, at different points of view, their lamps hidden behird stones, and the light , 
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streaming into the thick darkness through chinks in the rocks. When the Ben 
gal lights begin to burn, a strong glare is cast on Satan's throne, the whole of 
the vast amphitheatre is reveaied to view, and you can peer into the deep re 
cesses of two other caves beyond. For a few moments gigantic proportions and 
uncouth forms stand out in the clear, strong gush of brilliant light! and then a)] 
is darkness. ‘The effect is so like magic, that one almost expects to see tower 
ing genii striding down the steep declivities, or startled by the brilliant far ., 
shake off their long sleep among the dense black shadows. 
If you enter one of the caves revealed in the distance, you find yourself 1» 4 
deep ravine, with huge piles of grey rock jutting out more and more, till they 
nearly mect at top. Looking upward through this narrow aperture, you sec, 
high above you, a vaulted roof of black rock, studded with brilliant spar, like 
constellations in the sky, seen at midnight. from deep clefts of a& mountain 
‘This is called the Star Chamber. It makes one think of Schiller’s grand dc 
scription of William Tell sternly awaiting for Gessler among the shadows oj 
the Alps. 

In this neighbourhood is a vast, dreary chamber, which Stephen, the guide, 
called Bandit’s Hall, the first momez.t his eye rested on it; and the name js 
singularly expressive of its character. Its ragged roughness and sullen gloom 
are indescribable. The floor is a mountainous heap of loose stones, and not ay 
inch of even surface could be found on roof or walls. Imagine two or three tra. 
vellers, with their lamps, passing through this place of evil aspect. The deep, 
suspicious-looking recesses, and frightful crags are but partially revealed a the 
feeble light. All at once a Bengal light blazes up, and every black rock and 
frowning cliff stands out in the brilliant glare. The contrast is sublime beyond 
imagination. It is as if a man had seen the hills and trees of this earth only i 
the dim outline of a moonless night, and they should for the first time be r 
vealed to him in the gushing glory of the morning sun. — 

But the greatest wonder in this region of the cave is Mammoth Dome—a 
giant among giants. it is so fmmensely high and vast that three of the most 
powerful Bengal lights illuminate it very imperfectly. ‘That portion of the cei! 
ing which becomes visible is three hundred feet above your head, and remarka- 
bly resembles the aisles of Westminster Abbey. It is supposed that the top of 
this dome is near the surface of the ground. 

Another route from Satan’s Council Chamber conducts you to a smooth, \e- 
vel path, called Pensacola Avenue. Here are numerous formations of chrysta| 
lized gypsum, but not as beautiful or as various as are found further on. from 
various slopes and openings, caves above and below are visible. ‘The Mecca's 
shrine of this pilgrimage 1s Angelica’s Grotto, completely lined and covered 
with the largest and richest dog’s-tooth spar. A clergyman, who visited the 
place a few years since, laid his sacrilegious hands upon it while the guide's 
back was turned toward him. He coolly demolished a magnificent mass of 
spar, sparkling most conspicuously on the very centre of the arch, and wrote his 
own insignificant name in its place. This was his fashion of securing Immor 
tality! {tis well that fairies and giants are powerless in the nineteenth ce: 
tury, else had the indignant genii of the cave crushed his bones to impalpable 
powder. 

If you pass behind Satan's Throne, by a narrow ascending path, you come 
into a vast hall, where there is nothing but naked rock. ‘l’his empty, dreary 
place, is appropriately called the Deserted Chamber. Walking along the verge, 
you arrive at another avenue, enclosing sulphur springs. Here the guide warns 
you of the vicinity of a pit, one hundred and twenty feet deep, in the shape of 
a saddle. Stooping over it, and looking upward, you see an abyss of precisely 
the same shape over your head ; a fact which indicates that it began in the upper 
region, and was merely interrupted by this chamber. 

From this you may enter a narrow and very tortuous path, called the Laby 
rinth, which leads to an immense split, or chasm, in the rocks. Here is placed 
a ladder, down which you descend twenty-five or thirty feet, and enter a narrow 
cave below, which brings you to a combination of rock called the Gothic Win 
dow. You stand in this recess, while the guide ascends huge clitls overhead, 
and kindles Bengal lights, by the help of which you see, two hundred feet above 
you, a Gothic dome of one solid rock, perfectly overawing in its vastness and 
height. Below is an abyss of darkness, which no eye but the Eternal can {a 
thom. 

If, instead of descending the ladder, you pass straight alongside the chasi, 
you arrive at the Bottomless Pit, beyond which no one ever ventured to proceed, 
till 1838. To this fact we probably owe the meagre account given by Lieber, 
in his Encyclopedia Americana. He says, “ This cave is more remarkable {o: 
extent than the variety or beauty of its productions ; having none of the beau 
tiful stalactites found in many other caves." 

For a long period this pit was considered bottomless, because when stones 
were thrown into it, they reverberated along the sides, till lost to the ear, but 
seemed to find no resting-place. It has since been sounded, and found to be 
one hundred and forty feet deep, with a soft muddy bottom, which returns no 
noise when a stone strikes upon it. In 1838, the adventurous Stephen threw a 
ladder across the chasm, and passed over. ‘There is now a4 narrow bridge of 
two planks, with a little railing on each side ; but, as it is impossible to sustain 
it by piers, travellers must pass over in the centre one by one, and not touch the 
railing, lest they disturb the balance, and overturn the bridge. 

This walk brings you into Pensicola Avenue. Hitherto the path has been rug 
ged, wild, and rough, interrupted by steep acclivities, rocks, and big stones ; 
but this avenue has a smooth and level floor, as if the sand had been spread out 
by gently flowing waters. ‘Through this, descending more and more, you come 


and zigzag path, so narrow that a very stout man could not squeeze through. 
In some places the rocks at the sides are on a line with your shoulders, then 
piled high over your head; and then, again, you rise above and overlook them 
all, and see them heaped behind you, like the mighty waves of the Red Sea, 
parted for the Israelites to pass through. This toilsome path was evidently 
made by a rushing, winding torrent. ‘Toward the close, the water, not having 
force enough to make a smooth bed, has bored a tunnel. This is so low, and 
narrow that the traveller is obliged to stoop, and squeeze himself through. Sud 
denly he passes into a vast hall, called the Great Relief; and a relief it 1s to 
stretch one’s cramped and weary limbs. 
This leads into the River Hall, at the side of which you have a glimpse oi 4 
small cave, called the Smoke-house, because it is hung with rocks perfectly in 
the shape of hams. The River Hall descends like the slope of a mountain ; 
the ceiling stretches away—away before you, vast and grand as the firmame!' 
at midnight. No one who has never seen this cave with which the travelicr 
keeps his eyes fixed on the rocky ceiling, which gradually revealed in the pass 
ing light, continually exhibits some new and unexpected feature of sublimity 0 
beauty. . 
One of the most picturesque sights in the world is to see a file of men a d 
women passing along these wild and scraggy paths, moving slowly—slowly— 
that their lamps may have time to illuminate the sky-like ceiling and gigantic 
walls,—disappearing behind high cliffs, sinking into ravines, their lights shining 
upward through fissures in the rocks, then suddenly emerging from some abrupt 
angle, standing in the bright gleam of their lamps, relieved against the towering 
black masses around them. He who could paint the infinite variety of creation 
can alone give an adequate description of this marvellous region. 
At one side of River Hall is a steep precipice, over which you can look down, 
by aid of blazing missiles, upon a broad black sheet of water, eighty feet below, 
called the Dead Sea. This is an awfully impressive place, the sights and 
sounds of which do not easily pass from memory. He who has seen it will have 
it vividly brought before him by Alfieri’s description of Filippo: ‘* Only a tram 
sient word or act gives us a short and dubious glimmer, that reveals to Us 
the abysses of his being; dark, lurid, and terrific as the throat of the infern il 
pool.” 
As you pass along, you hear the roar of invisible waterfalls ; and at the 
foot of the slope the River Styx lies before you, deep and black, overarched 
with rock. ‘The first glimpse of it brings to mind the descent of Ulysses 1\0 
hell, 

“Where the dark rock o’erhangs the infernal lake, 

And mingling streams eternal murmurs make.’ 
Across these unearthly waters the guide can convey but two passengers 4! 
once, and these sit motionless in the canoe, with feet turned apart, so as not (0 
disturb the balance. Three lamps are fastened to the prow, the images of which 
are reflected in the dismal pool. 
If you are impatient of delay, or eager for new adventures, you can leave 
your companions lingering about the shore, and across the Styx by a dangerous 
bridge of precipices overhead. In order to do this, you must ascend a steep cliff, 
and enter a cave above, from an egress of which you find yourself on the bank 
of the river, eighty feet above its surface, commanding a view of those passing 
in the boat, and those waiting on the shore. Seen from this height, the oer 
in the canoe glare like fiery eyeballs ; and the passengers a there, so hushe’ 
and motionless, look like shadows. The scene is so strangely funereal and spec 
tral, that it seems as if the Greeks must have witnessed it before they imagine 
Charon conveying ghosts to the dim regions of Pluto. Your companions, thus 
seen, do indeed 





‘‘ Skim along the dusky glades, 
Thin airy shoals, and visionary shades.’ 


If you turn your eye from the canoe to the parties of men and women whom you 
left waiting on the shore, you will see them, by the gleam of their lamps, s¢3'- 
tered in picturesque groups, looming out in bold relief from the dense darkness 
around them. teal 

When you have passed the Styx, you soon meet another stream, appropri’ 
called Lethe. The echoes here are absolutely stunning. A single voice sounes 


? 





like a powerful choir ; and could an organ be played, it would deprive the hear- 
er of his senses. When you have crossed, you enter a high level hall, nam 


to a deep arch, by which you enter the Winding Way, a strangely irregular 
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Great Walk, half a mile of which brings you to another river, called the 


sat In crossing this, the rocks in one place descend so low, as to leave 
— echtecu inches for the boat to pass through. Passengers are obliged to 
Oey ee and ie on each other’s shoulders, till this gap is passed. This un- 


double ups 


~omfortable position 18, however, of short duration, and you suddenly emerge 


< pere tae vault of the caveis more than a hundred feet high. In the fall of 
ha ul -his river often rises, almost instantaneously, over fifty feet above low- 
, ter-mark : a phenomenon supposed to be caused by heavy rains from the up- 
wer. arh. On this account, autumn is an unfavourable season for those who 
ert to explore the cave wr 54 
Ww 7 parties happen to be caught on the other side of Jordan when the sudden 
rise take place, @ boat conveys them on the swollen waters to the level of an 
ner cave, So low, that they are obliged to enter on hands and knees, and craw] 
uppe ,. This place is called Purgatory. People on the other side, aware of 
See aanget, have a boat in readiness to receive them. ; 
, Th e guide usually —— “Pot the J — and his voiceis reverberated 
by a cheir of sweet echoes. e only animals ever found in the cave are fish, 
vith which this stream abounds. They are perfectly white, and without eyes ; 
. least they have been subjected to a careful scientific examination, and no or- 
. nilar to an eye can be discovered. It would, indeed, be a useless appen- 


an sil — : 
case to creatures that dwell for ever in Cimmerian darkness ; but, as usual, the 
acuteness of one sense Is increased by the absence of another. These fish are 


undisturbed by the most powerful glare of light, but they are alarmed at the 
slightest agitation of the waters, and it is, therefore, exceedingly difficult to 
‘ nem. 

= rivers of Mammoth Cave were never crossed till 1840. Great efforts 
have been made to discover whence they come, and whither they go : but, 
though the courageous Stephen has floated for hours up to his chin, and forced 
hig way throngh the narrowest apertures under the dark waves, so as to leave 
merely his head a breathing space, yet they still remain as much a mystery as 
ever,—Wwithout beginning or end, like eternity. They disappear under arches, 
whieh, even at the lowest stage of the water, are under the surface of it. 

From some unknown cause, it sometimes happens in the neighbourhood of 
these streanis that the figure of a distant companion will apparently loom up to 
the height of ten or twelve feet as he approaches you. This occasional pheno- 
menon 1S somewhat terrific even to the most rational observer, occurring as it 
does in a region SO naturally associated with giants and genii. 

From the Jordan, through Silliman’s Avenue, you enter a high narrow defile, 
or pass, in a portion of which, called the Hanging Rocks, huge masses of stone 
hang suspended over your heard. At the side of this defile is a recess called 
the Devil's Blacksmith’s Shop. It contains a rock shaped like an anvil, with 
4 small inky current running near it, and quantities of coarse stalagmite scat- 
about, precisely like blacksmith’s cinders called slag. In another place 


} 
tered : 
a square rock, covered with beautiful dog’s-tooth spar, called the Mile 


you pass 
Stone. , sia . . 
This pass brings you into Wellington's Gallery, which tapers off to a narrow 


point, apparently the end of the cave in this direction ; but a ladder is placed on 
one side, by which you ascend to a small cleft in the rock, through which you 
sre at once ushered into a vast apartment, discovered about :wo years ago. 
This is the commencement of Cleveland’s Avenue, the crowning wonder and 
glory of this subterranean world! At the head of the ladder you find yourself 
surrounded by overhanging stalactites, in the form of rich clusters of grapes, 
transparent to the light, hard as marble, and round and polished, as if done by 
a sculptor’s hand. ‘This is called Mary’s Vineyard. 

From the Vineyard an entrance to the right brings you into a perfectly naked 
cave, whence you suddenly pass into a large hall with magnificent columns, 
and rich festoons of stalactite, in various forms of beautiful combination. In 
the centre of this chamber, between columns of stalactite, stands a mass of 
stalagmite, shaped like a sarcophagus, in which is an opening like a grave. A 
Roman Catholic priest first discovered this, about a year ago, and with fer- 
vent enthusiasm exclaimed, ‘* The Holy Sepulchre !” a name which it has since 
porne. 

To the left of Mary's Vineyard is an inclosure dike an arbour, the ceiling and 
sides of which are studded with snow-white crystallized gypsum, in the form 
all sorts of flowers. It is impossible to convey an idea of the exquisite beauty 
and infinite variety of these delicate formations. In some places roses and li- 
lies seem cut on the rock in bas-relief ; in others, a graceful bell rises on a iong 
sialk, so slender that it bends at a breath. One is an admirable imitation of 
indian corn in tassel, the silky fibres as fine and flexible as can be imagined ; 

another is a group of ostrich plumes, so downy that a zephyr waves it. In some 
iooks were little parks of trees, in others gracefully curved leaves, like the 
acwathus, rose from the very bosom of the rock. 

Near this room is the Snow Chamber, the roof and sides of which are covered 
with particles of brilliant white gypsum as if snow-balls had been dashed all 
ver the walls. In another apartment the crystals are all in the form of ro- 
settes. In another, called Rebecca's Garland, the flowers have all arranged 
themselves into wreaths. Each seems to have a style of formation peculiar to 
tself, though of infinite variety. Days might be spent in these superb grottoes 
without becoming familiar with half their hidden glories. One could imagine 
ihatan antedilavian giant had here imprisoned some fair daughter of earth, and 
then, in pity for her loneliness, had employed fairies to deck her bowers with all 
the splendours of earth and ocean; like poor Amy Robsart in the solitary halls 
of Cunmor. Bengal lights kindled in these beautiful retreats produce an effect 
more gorgeous than any theatrical representation of fairy-land ; but they smoke 
the pure white incrustations, and the guide is, therefore, very properly, reluctant 
to have them used. The reflection from the shining walls is so strong, that 
lamp-light is quite sufficient. Moreover, these wonderful formations need to be 
examined slowly, and in detail. The universal glitter of Bengal lights is worth- 
tess In comparison. 

From Rebecca’s Garland you come into a vast hall of great height, covered 
with shining drops of gypsum, like oozing water petrified. In the centre is a 
large rock, tour feet high, and level at top, round which several hundred people 
can sit conven ently. ‘This is called Cornelia’s Table, and is frequently used 
lor parties to dine upon. In this hall, and in Wellington’s Gallery, are vast 
deposits of fibrous gypsum, snow-white, dry, and resembling asbestos. Geolo- 
gists, who sometimes take up their abode in the cave for weeks, and other tra- 
vellers, who choose to remain over-night, find this a very pleasant and comfort 
able bed. 

Cornelia’s Table is a safe centre, from which individuals may diverge on lit- 
tle exploring expeditions ; for the paths here are not labyrinthine, and the hall 
'8 Conspicuous from various neighbouring points of view. In most regions of 
‘2e cave it is hazardous to lose sight of the guide. If you think to walk straight 
aheac, even for a few rods, and then turn short round, and return to him, you 
will find it next to impossible. So many paths come in at acute angles ; they 
look so much alike, and the light of a lamp reveals them so imperfectly, that 
none but the practised eye of a guide can disentangle their windings. A 
gentleman who retraced a few steps near the entrance of the cave, to find his 
hat, lost his way so completely that he was not found for forty-eight hours, 
though ‘wenty or thirty people were in search of him. Parties are occasionally 
‘austered and counted, to see that none are missing. Should such an accident 
happen, there is no danger if the wanderer will remain stationary ; for he will 
soon be missed, and a guide sent after him. 

From the hall of congealed drops you may branch off into a succession of 
small caves, called Cecina’s Grottoes. Here nearly all the beautiful formations 
of the surrounding caves, such as grapes, flowers, stars, leaves, coral, d&c., may 
rs found So low, that you can conveniently examine their minutest features. 
“ne of these little recesses, covered with sparkling spar, set in silvery gypsum, 
‘Scalled Diamond Grotto. Alma’s Bower closes this series of wonderful forma- 
fn bs a whole, they are called Cleveland's Cabinet, in honour of the pro- 

“SF mineralogy and geology at Bowdoin Coilege. 

z “istinguished geologist has said, that he believed Cleveland’s Avenue, two 
this be net contained a petrified form of every vegetable production. If 

8 De too large a statement, it is at least safe to say that its variety is almost 
infinite, -\mong its other productions, are large piles of Epsom salts, beauti- 
fully erystallized, Travellers have shown such wanton destructiveness in this 
ereat temple of Nature, mutilating beautiful columns, knocking off spar, and 
crushing Ccucate flowers, that the rules are now very strict. It is allowable to 
ee except the ornaments which have loosened and dropped by their 

i weigat. ‘These are often hard enough to bear transportation. 

\fter you leave Alma’s bower, the cave again becomes very rugged. Beauti- 
ful combinations of gypsum and spar may still be seen occasionally over-head ; 
a rol and you rocks and stones are piled up in the wildest et Se 
Mee scenery you come to the Rocky Mountains, an irreg P 
hassive rocks, from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet high. From these 
you can luok down into Dismal Hollow—deep below deep—the most frightful 
looking place in the whole cave. On the top of the mountain Is a beautiful ro- 
tunda, called Croghan Hall, in honour of the proprictor. Stalactites surround 

—_ cake es fringe of icicles, and lie scattered —~ rete oeoy np 
ang ora museum. On one side is a stalagmite Ke 

pine-tree, about five feet high, with regular leaves and branches ; another is in 
pyramidal form, like a cypress. 

you wind down the mountains, or the side opposite from that which you 
ascended, you will come to Serena’s Arbour, which is thirteen miles from the 
entrance of the cave, and the end of this avenue. A most beautiful termination 
itis! In a semi-circle of stalactic columns is a fountain of pure water spout- 
ing up from a rock. ‘This fluid is as transparent as air, all the earthy particles 
‘t ever held in suspension having been long since precipitated. ‘The stalactite 
formations in this arbour are remarkably beautiful. 


——S 





the walk through which is estimated at about three hundred miles. In some 
places, you descend more than a mile into the bowels of the earth. The poetic- 
minded traveller, after he has traced all the labyrinths, departs with lingering 
reluctance. Ashe approaches the entrance, daylight greets him with new and 
startling beauty. If the sun shines directly on the verdant sloping hill, and the 
waving trees, seen through the arch, they seem like fluid gold; if mere daylight 
rest upon them, they resemble molten silver. This remarkable appearance is 
doubtless owing to the contrast with the thick darkness to which the eye has 
beeu so long accustomed. 

As you come out of the cave, the temperature of the air rises 30 degrees in- 
stantly (if the season is summer,) and you feel as if plunged into a hot vapour- 
bath ; but the effects of this are salutary and not unpleasant. 

Nature never seems so miraculous as it does when you emerge from this hid- 
den realm of marvellous imitations. The ‘“ dear goddess” is so serene in her 
resplendent and more harmonious beauty! The gorgeous amphitheatre of trees, 
the hills, the sky, and the air, all seem to wear a veil of glory. You feel that 
you were never before conscious how beautiful a phenomenon is the sunlight, 
how magnificent the blue arch of heaven ! 

There are three guides at the service of travellers, all well versed in the in- 
tricate paths of this nether world. Stephen, the presiding genius of Mammoth 
Cave, is a Mulatto and aslave. He has lived in this strange region from boy- 
hood ; and a large proportion of the discoveries are the result of his courage, in- 
telligence, and untiring zeal. His vocation has brought him into contact with 
many intelligent and scientific men, and he has great quickness of perception 
and a prodigious memory, he has profited much by intercourse with superior 
minds. He can recollect everybody that ever visited the cave, and all the 
terms of geology and mineralogy are at his tongue’s end. He is extremely at- 
tentive, and peculiarly polite to ladies. Like most of his race, he is fond of 
grandiloquent language, and his rapturous expressions, as he oa up some fine 
point of view, are at times fine specimens of glorification. is knowledge of 
the place is ample and accurate, and he is altogether an extremely useful and 
agreeable guide. May his last breath be a free one! 














Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 
at Two Dollars per annum. 





The Publisher of the ‘‘ American Turf Register’? and the *‘Spirit of the Times” 
commenced, on the twenty-first of March last, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
‘**AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, commends itself to all 
classes of the community. The ‘' Chronicle” is essentially devoted to the inte- 
rests of the Farmer, the Breede), andthe Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence renders it grateful to the general 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm. 
T. Porter, Esq., so long and tavorably known throughout the Union as the editor of 
the “* Spirit of the Times” and the **Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects wil! 
claim his attention in the management of the ** Chronicle,” and first 

THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ** Chronicle” will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of al/ the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most important 
racing events in Great Britain and Continental! Europe. 

TRUTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paidto Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively conined to New York aud Philadelphia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal, and several other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, al! the 
great Trotting teats in this country, Canada, and England will be recorded. 

BLOOD STOCK.—AlI! Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and al! im- 
portant Sales of Stock athome and in England—selected essays onthe Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., will be published. 

FARMERS and BREEDERS wil! find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
** Chronicle” to the best of the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of allthe best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts wil! be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the ‘ Spirit of the 
Times,” the ‘ Chronicle”’ will have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, athome and abroad, and socomplete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelhgence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and interesting, com- 
prising all the On Dits in the Sporting World. ; 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—AII the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life willbe appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ** Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with origina! detailsof all 
theserecreations in this country. 

It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘‘ Sporting Chronicle” 
what its name imports, and that in its columns will be found, at intervals, the discussion 


and the narratives which pertain to 


Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing, Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE. etc.—Although the leading objects of the ‘‘ Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shall not be behind hand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the United 
States and Europe. Aspirants to histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- 
cle’’ with confidence for encouragement and support. 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the ‘“* Chronic!e,’’ will be so 
managed as to give zesttoallthe rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun andfrolic 
—scraps and oddities ; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our columns. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year’s Subscription,in advance ............--..-...---- Two dollars. 
Ic> No name whatever will be placed onthe list of subscribers until the money is 


paid. All letters must be post paid. . 

I> Agents can be supplied with one hundred copies of the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” for 
Three dollars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 

Proprietor and Publisher of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times” and *‘ Turf Register,” No. } 


Barclay-street, New York. 


THOROUGH BRED STOCK FOR SALE. 

HE undersigned will seli at auction, if not previously disposed of at private sale, 
i i his celebrated mare GREY FANNY (the dam of Grey Medoc, Kate Aubrey, etc.) 
AND HER PRODUCE, during the ensuing Fall Races of the Jockey Club at New Or- 
leans,in Dec. next. ' 

Grey Fanny is about 12 yrs. old, in fine health, and is well known throughout the Un- 
ion as one of the best brood mares in the country, being the dam of Grey Medoc, and 
other distinguished winners Her pedigree, which is unusually fine, may be found at 
length in the Am. Turf Register. vol. XIII, page 408. 

Grey Fauny is by Bertrand, her dam by Imp. Buzzard—g. d. Arminda by Imp. Medley 
—g. g. dam by Imp. Bolton—g. g. g. dam Sally Wright by Yorick,etc.etc. She is the 
dam of Grey Medoc, by Medoc—Kate Aubrey, by Eclipse, and also of the following 
stock, which last will be sold with her, viz :— 

GREY FANNY’S PRODUCE FOR SALE. 

Blue Bonnet, gr. f. by Imp. Hedgford, 3 yrs. 
gr.f by Birmingham, 2 yrs. 
f. by Imp. Leviathan, 1 yr. 
f. by Imp. Glencoe, foal. 


Is now in foal! by Richard of York. ‘ ~ 
The stock may be seen at Ashland, near Donaldsonville, Louisiana, the seat of Dun- 


can F. Kenner, Esq. The pedigrees of all this stock may be found in the Turf Register 
and Spirit of the Times. Terms made known at time and place of sale. 
New York, Oct. 17, 1843—(oct. 21.) FRANCIS S. HARMAN. 


SITUATIGN WANTED, 
S Coachman in a private tamily, a man who perfectly understands his business, and 
will be highly recommended by the family he last served. Please address P. at this 
office, will be heard of for ten or fifteen days. (Oct. 17.) 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
EVERAL very superior thorough-bred and we)l-broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 
at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get al! fur- 
therinformation by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. J. (Sept. 23. 


THO. AND J.J. FLOURNOY, 
TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 


& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New York. 
(March 18-ly.) 























FOR SALE. 
very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 
A ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
be seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.’’ Will be sold a bargain. (Apr. 29. 


DANCING SCHOOL. . 
HE Subscriber begs leave to inform his friends and the put lic generally, that he has 
f ipo his school for the season at Military Hall, 193 Bowery, where heis ready to 
give instructions in Dancing to ladies and gentlemen—the former on Mondays and 
Thursdays or Wednesdays and Saturdays, and the Jatter on Monday and Thursday even- 
ings. Private lessons given if required. Terms moderate. C. W. SCHLIM. 


(Oct. 17.) 


THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
HE subscriber is prepared to ** dash away and push away against the world. Iti 
proud for a man to boast when he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at th 
facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, within the last ten years, more Fish- 
ing. Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. As 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat “ Henry Stork,’’ a boat that has won twenty-nine 
races in succession ; the * G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 
minutes ; the ** Cimbria,” a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universal atten- 
tion at the American Museum ; the ‘*‘ Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the Jast Fair of the American Institute ; the ‘“* Trout,” a combined Jife and fish 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed : sail-boat * Sea-Swaliow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the ** Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S. Ohio ; the 28 foot 
brass-mounted infant ‘* Neptune,” for Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sail-boat “* Swift- 
sure,” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sail boat * Dart,” of Mystic; the 24 foot sail-boat for Flushing 
Bay, and a host of others. 

Oars, Sweeps ,and Sculls, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has also 
added tol Ps bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some of the victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar. j i 

Models of all the race- boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 
fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with al! the regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 

C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 
396, 406, and 414 Water street, and 141 Cherry-street. 











One hundred and sixty-five avenues have been discovered in Mammoth Cave, 


(Sept. 23.) 


| 
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BAGATELLE TABLES. 

oo and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 

Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
Sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 
for country store-keepeis,at the lowest wholesale prices, at 

FRANCIS COLSEY & UCO’S Manufactory, 
26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich atreet, New York. 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts 1n this 

‘ city, purchase of materials,and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
Gostaees. Ally matters intrusted to his care wil] be attended to with punctuality and 
ag Hy Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 

- Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 

All communications must be post paid. 
once Be 9 + hn ee Commission Agent, 

sale tat 7 - 167 . 

Phe FZ ot Stationery, &c., No. 167 Broadway. 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO. ; 
[MANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
s ante c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Pearl-street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wali-street, one door 
from Broadway ; and tor the convenience of Northern and Western merchants have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River where 
ww teh Seovacinaee ae uantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
: withe i 
anaes discount irom / tye nn very variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound 
B.n and warranted to ioenie a ee g pound each, carefully put up for 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, including nan Peneon, Coney 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. SEGARS 


Always onhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 

NO. | ANN-8TREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
S° RGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given genera! satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are a gee with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot,curva- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil 
ren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. dD. 

(April 16.1 Principal of the Institute 





New Yorr Augus 





(July 22.3 








FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

§ yo new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner o 

. Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
it will be conducted on the plan of the American and Parisian Hotels con ointly, havin 
both a Table d’Hote anda Kestaurante Case Therooms, whichare unusually large and 
wel) ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parler by day,andan equally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 perweek 
or with beard, at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, impojted ex- 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooxs, in every department, have been engaged, 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin” will be found oy all who may faver 
them with a visit, literally andtruly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St-angers,”? 

; J. M. SANDERSON & SON, 
Philadelphia, April, 1843 (April 30) 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON, S.C. 
i STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
eee them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
usiness. 

The Hotel isnow inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords,and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows: 








Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)...... eecccvescccsecccacccos OS BE. WOSK 

Do. do. (REISS BIGINOEG Viccascnccenscdseuncess qrseuseunbte 10 pr. week 

Transient Boarders........c.csccenccnccnecccecscecceccccccnccccesccesss= 1} pr. day. 
(Oct.15.) 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
fp high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
_ kers,to practise a fraud, not only _o Mr. Gillott, but upen the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelied name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its untinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observe that allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
oer a ** Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
erms. ( May 8-.f.) 


CRICKET. 
W M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
e Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. (Sept. 23.) 


ECLIPSE STABLES, . 
ITUATED attheendof Union-st.,fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Perdido and Graviei-streets, New Orleans. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if no 
superior, to any other of the kindin the South. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 fee 
inlength, with twoaisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to |!2of the best new 
buggy wagons.and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
publicconvenience. Charges to suit the times. 

Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie- 
tor does notintend keep orsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on hie 
own account, conse“uent.y we will be able to aid kis patronsin making sale of their 
stock. Superiorbreak wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their oillsin horses, if desired, at the market price. 

Trotting amateurs and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodationi 
for their horses int ox stables, which willbe as private as they could have them in thes 
own stables. Wm, G.HAUN. 


(Der. 8.) 











PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends, and the public generaily, that his house has just un- 

dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. Heis pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connécted 
with the establishment in that capacity,he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paidtothe comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity cam 
bestow. 

The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND ITUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 

He pledges hiimse)f to spare neither trouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stages regularly arrive at and depart froma this house. ° 

N.B. is charges have beenreducedto correspond withthe present state of the times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hote) in the country. 

Lexington, April 23, 1842—[May7.) J. B. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SECRETARY’s OFFICE, Albany, Aug. 15, 1843. 
O the Sheriff of the County and City of New York—Sir,—Notice is hereby given, that 
at the next general Election, to be heid on the Tuesday succeeding the first ay 
of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: a Senator for first Se- 
natorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term 
of service of Morris Franklin, on the last day of December next. 

Also the following County officers, to wit : thirteen Members of Assembly, 3 Sheriff, 
in the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term wil) expire on the last day of December 
next. A County Clerk, inthe place of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term of service will ex~ 
pire on the said day. Anda Coroner, in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term wild 


expire on said day. 
Yours respectfully, S. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrice, New York, Aug. ]9, 1843. 
The above is published puftsuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re 
quirements of the statute in such cases made and provided. 
MONMOUTH B. HART, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week until th 
election. See Revised Statutes, vol. ], chap. 5, title 3d, part Ist, 104. (Sept. 2.) 


STAKES AT NATCHEZ, MSS, 

E, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race over the Pharsalia Course, near 
Natchez, or the first day (Nov. 22) of the next Fal! Meeting, with colts and fillies 
then 3 yrs. old, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., and $25 declaration, if made by the 1 0th Nov., 
four or more to make a race, to name and close on the 15th Oct. Two mile heats, agree- 
able to the rales of the Adams County Jockey Club. Nominations and declarations must 

be directed to the Proprietor of the Course, M. McNULTY, at Natchez. (March 8.) 
We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Pharsalia Course, near Nat- 
chez, on the last day (Saturdav, Novy. 25) of the next Fall Meeting, with colts and fillies 
then 2 y:s. old, colts to carry "6ibs., fillies and geldings allowed 3lbs., sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft, $25 veclaration, if made by the 10th of Nov., four or more to make a race, to 
name and close on the I5thof Oct. Mile heats, agreeable to tie rules of the Adams 
County Jockey Club. Nominations and declarations must be addressed to the a 
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tor, M. MCNULTY. at Natchez.—March Sih, 1843. (Sept. 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
t x AVENUE, corner 40th-st, (2 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Ra'lroad Depot.) 
Persons taking @ Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a com/(ortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 


PALE ALE always on hand. : ; 
Spring’s Life in London,” and various ots Lon. 
if 4.3 





N.B. “ Bell’sLafe in London,” “‘ Tom 
don papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. 
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The Spirit of the Times. 





Nor. 4. 





ONDAY ia Ties tema night tet eee 
AY EVENING, Nov. 6.—Last night but three of Mr. FORRES 
—‘' Metamora,”—Metamora, Mr. Forrest. T'S Engagement 
TUESDaY- Last night but two of Mr. Forrest’s Engagement—* Macbeth,”—Macbeth, 
Mr. Forrest. 
WEVDNESDAY—Last night but one of Mr. Forrest’s Engagement—“ King Lear,”— 
Lear, Mr. Forrest. ; ’ 
THURSDAY—Last night of Mr. Forrest’s Engagement—“ Metamora Rtlekteanee 
Mr. atone . ns pete ye ’ ® 
FRIDAY—Mr. Forrest’s Benefit—*“ Richelieu,” and “ Willi "om : 
William Tell, Mr. Forrest. liam Tell,”—Richelieu, and 











Things Theatrical. 


Park Theatre.—Forrest commenced his engegement on Monday evening in 
‘* Richelieu,” in whica he certain!y did ** eoact more wonders than a man ”—of 
the Cardinal’s advancei age! Owing to a scandalous attempt to get up a riot, 
the house was thronged with the friends of Mr. Forrest and the management, so 
that hed any disturbance taken place, the projectors of it in the theatre would 
have been summarily ejected. Very few ladies were in the house, as it was 
generally understood about town that an attempt would be made to get up a 
row. However, nothing of the kind occurred. When Forrest came on the 
stage, in the second scene, in his character dress, he was greeted with the ut- 
most enthusiasm. He immediately came forward to the footlights, and though 
evidently much excited, addressed the house in a very subdued but earnest tone, 
i: the following terms, which we find in a morning paper :— 

‘“Ledies and Gentlemen,—I crave your indulgence fora moment, whilst I 
refer 10 an attack upon me, which appeared in a very obscure print in this city, 
called the * Subterranean,’ and which was re-published in this morning’s ‘ He- 
rald’—the characteristics of which paper I will not shock your feelings by re- 
citing now. [A pause.} To those who know me personally, 1 trost I need 


make oo vindication of my character against these foul aspersions. [Cheers.] 
To those who do not know me, I read the following letter :-— 


‘ ; , ; NEw York, Oct. 30, 1843. 
My. Dear Friend,—! have seen with surprise and astonishment, in the New York “ He- 
rald” of to-day, an article which purports to be an extract from a certain print published 
in this city, and said to be edited by a Mr. Waish ; and I have no hesitation in declaring 
every charge contained therein, so far as regards yourself, to be entirely false. 
Yours, &c. Eumira LEGGETT. 


* Ladies and Gertlemen,—I am very sorry that I have intruded thus far on 
your tine and patience ; but however small my pretensions may be—however 
humble my pretensions may be to the character of a man and a citizen, I prize 
thera more than ! would all the professional triumphs of all the actors from the 
days of Roscius, down.” 


At the conclusion of this pertinent address the cheering was tremendous ; 
upon its subsiding the play proceeded, and Forrest never rendered the part of 
Richelieu with more spirit or success. The “ Evening Post,” the editor of which 
i3 intimately acquainted with the parties and the facts of the case, introduced 
Mrs. Lecoert’s letter to his reade:s on Mondav as follows :— 


Mr. Forrest and Mrs. Leggett.—An article appeared in an infamous and ob- 
scure print ou Saturday, charging Mr. Forest with unkind conduct towards the 
widow of the late William Leggett. It was hardly necessary for the parties 
interested to kave noticed the falsehood in any way; but as it has been copied 
into @ morning print of a wider circulation, we publish the following letier, 
which Mrs. Leggett addressed to Mr. Forrest the moment she was shown the 
calumoy. No one who knows this eminently generous and high-minded man, 
would require sny testimouy to be convinced of the falseness of the charge. 


Bowery.—The grand spectacle of ‘* Napoleon” was performed on Tuesday 
eveuing it honor of General Bertrand and suite, who visited the theatre, in 
company with the French Consul, and the Committee of Arrangements of the 
French dinner at the Astor House. Upon the entrance of the General, the 
orchestra played the “ Marseilles Hymn.” The General was also greeted with 
three times three hearty cheers, from an audience as large as was ever before 
seen in the house. The General’s box was tastefully ornamented with the 
Freach aud American flags, aud the whole performance appeared to give great 
pleasure to the distinguished visitors. 

The Olympic.—Four pieces every evening, supported by Mitchell, Holland 
and Walcott, and assisted by Miss Taylor, Mrs. Booth, Miss Clarke and others» 
continue to draw good houses. Several novelties are in preparation. 

The Chatham —Jim Crow Rice is just now “the big deg of the tan yard,” 
aud through the week has ‘‘ done most of the barking.” 











The Hurcuinsons gave another Concert on Thursday evening, in the saloon 
of the Society Library, which was filled with a select and enthusiastic audience, 
comprising an unusual number of ladies, at an early hour. All were in fine 
voice, and the concert went off most brilliantly. 

Who in the world gets up the bills of the Concerts given by the Misses 
Suaw’t For a few moments we made one of the seven and thirty unfortunates 
who attended their concert at the Apolloon Thursday. The concert was poor 
enough, in all conscience, but the programme of the performances was absolute- 
ly sickening. 

We are desired to state that Messrs. Luptow & Smitu will open tke St, 
Charles theatre at New Orleans, on Tuesday, the 10th instant, 

Henry Russeve has been drawing good houses at Carusi’s Saloon, in the 
city of Washington: a rare thing, but Russell’s style is a popular style, and 
will draw audiences anywhere. He is now in Richmond. 

Miss Cuartotre Cusuman will probably make the grand tour of Mr. Ma. 
cready's engagements with him, Southward and Westward. It would be an 
excelient arrangement for both parties. She would immeasurably improve by 
it, and he would be admirably supported. 

Cint1 Damoreau (we are told by Mr. Willis, in his New York correspondence 
to the ** National Intelligencer,”) is the daughter of a door porter. An honora- 
ble proof, we think, of the validity of that cardinal principle in our institutions, 
that * Honor and fame from no condition rise ;’—and a fact of which the fair 
vocalist should feel proud. By industry and perseverance, she has acquired a 
high and enviable reputation as an artist, and if her father were here now, they 
could smile together over that humble fortune which was once theirs, while in 
his old capacity he might himself admit the thousands who flock delighted to 
hang upon the rich melodies of her voice. 

Mr. Broven, the vocalist, has been very successful ina concert given last 
Saturday evening at Boston. 

Ove Butt, the great violinist, will be in this country by the next steamer. 

The Opera seasun at Baltimore closed on Monday night. Mr. and Mrs. Sk- 
euin, Mr. Surivat, Mr. Arcuer, Mrs. Baitey, and Mr. Perer Ricnines, 
were among the performers upon the occasion. 

AntToenini, the celebrated tenor, is to reside permanently in our city, and 
“teach classes of both sexes in singing. 








Cinti Damoreau and Artoi’s last Concert. 
Sr. Leonarps, Wednesday, Nov. 1, 1843. 


W. T. Porter, Esq. ; Mon cher vieux,—What you opined came to pass on 
Mondsy evening: I had an immense treat. The great lions of the musical 
department now in America, Madame Cinti Damoreau and Mons. Artot, were 
in marvellous force. This was to have been their last entertainment in New 
York, but fortunately for the public, it was the penultimate one ; Mr. Timm 
proclaimed in a loud and audible voice that they would give another Concert on 
Friday next—Brava! Bravo!! Bravi!!! The bill of fare was rich and rare. By 
way of oysters, Timm opened with a crack overture (Chabléay), with a quartetie 
accompaniment ; our potage was a |’Italienne, a composition of Adam’s, prepared 
expressly for the Cinti (Ei Parti) which she gave superlatively. O! what a 
Fish !—a sole (why haven't you soles in this country ?) in the form of Hommage 
@ Rubini, which Artot served up a merveille ; he must have had Rubini con- 
cealed sumewhere inside the violin ; I distinctly heard the first tenor that ever 
lived, sing. By the way, that is not a bad ides of our friend “‘ Gemotice ;” he 
generally Expresses himself “ well up,” as we say on the Turf; he says Cinti 
plays, Artot sings; so they do. Madame contrives in some indescribable way 
to play, through the medium of her exquisite voice, on every instrument in an 
orchestra—now the flute, now the obor, &c., &c. ; then we get the violin, and 
1 am confident of what I said touching Rubini and Artot. “Think of that, Mas- 
tor Brooks.” Mais revenons a nos cottelettes,—they came from the village 
voisin in the shape of a Grand air du Serment,—cook; Auber. How divinely 
Cinti gave this !—the most delectable sounds I ever heard. She was beauti- 
fully accompanied by Timm, who made the piano actually imitate the love/y 


voice it was following. I sincerely hope they will repeat this dish on Friday. 
I shall like it ia the second service—it is an exquisite entremet. They gave us 
a capital second course ; the choicest plats, think I, were Casta Diva, which 
Artot gave first plain, deliciously then with a beautiful sauce of variations, and 
a couplet et scene from the Domino Noir, by Cinti; she sang the air of La Gi- 
tana with exquisite grace. I knew I heard beautiful singing, and fancied I 
saw Taglioni and Fanny Elssler danciug, a sort of trinity-in-unity-feeling which 
was very agreeable to Yours, extensively, G.G. 

P.S. Teil George I sail for my plantatiun, S C., on or about the 10th. I will 
scrawl him ere that important event comes off. 


= ae 


Poor Old Jemmy Thorne —It is with sincere pain that we record the death 
of James Tuorne. Mr. Thorne left this city for Liverpool last August, in the 
ship * Susan E. Howell,” Capt. Bailey, with the intention of revisiting the land 
of his birth, and bidding an eternal farewell to his sole remaining relative, a sis- 
ter, to whom he was strongly attached. He did not live to reach the shores of 
England. A few days out from New Orleans, he was prostrated by an attack of 
the bilious fever, died on the 9th of August, and his body was “‘ in the deep bo- 
som of the ocean buried.” 

Mr. Thorne wa an actor of fine powers, although illness and reverses of for- 
tune during the last few years had somewhat impaired his faculties. As a man 
and a friend he will long be remémbered and lamented. His great fault was his 
freedom from selfishness, a trait of character to which most of the petty evils 
that beset him may be traced. His honest simplicity of heart, unvarying gene- 
rosity of temper, united to bis uniformiy gentlemanly deportment and fine so- 
cial qualities, endeared him to a large circle of friends in the South and West. 
Poor old Jemmy! We were bis debtor for the happiness of many an hour, re- 
deemed by his wit, sentiment, and gaiety, and promised ourselves an opportu- 
nity in his old age to wipe out the score. But he has travelled that road that 
we must all travel, sooner or later, and is at last at rest. God bless his honest 
soul ! N.O. Tropic. 





Singular Coincidence.—It is a singular coincidence, that three prominent co- 
medians, who flourished contemporaneously—men who were well known to 
each other, and each of whom shared in an eminent degree the friendship and 
admiration of their fellow men, should have found a grave in the “ great deep!” 
Strange as it is, it is not less true. Henry J. Finn perished on board the Lex- 
ingtou ; Tyrone Power went down with the ill-fated President, and last, poor 
Thorne * sleeps well after life's fitful fever,” beneath the dark blue waves of 
the Atlantic. Where shall these three meet again ? Ib. 


Meyerbeer has presented the Society of Musicians, established at Prague, 
with the munificent donation of 10,000 francs (£400). The celebrated maestro, 
who is residing with his family at Soden, a retired watering place near Frank- 
fort, was present at the performance of his favorite opera, ** Robert le Diable,” 
at Frankfort, which was given in honor of his visit to that city. 


Anecpore or Foote tue Comepian.—F'oote, travelling in the west of Eng- 
land, dined one day at an inn. When the cloth was removed the landlord 
asked him how he liked his fare? “Ihave dined as well as any man in 
England,” said Foote. ‘ Except Mr. Mayor,” cried the landlord. “Ido not 
except any body whatever,” said he. ‘ But you must,” bawled the host “I 
wont.” “ You must.” At length the strife ended by the landlord (who wasa 
petty magistrate) taking Foote before the mayor, who observed it had been 
customary in that townfora great number of years always to except the may- 
or, and accordingly fined him a shilling for not conforming to this an- 
cient custom. Upon this decision Foote paid the shilling, at the same time 
observing that he thought the landlord was the greatest foo] in Christendom 
—except Mr. Mayor. 


Iratiano Orerano.—If this is not pure Italian, it sounds very like it. It is, 
however, an expressive caption to a paragrapli, meant to describe the efforts of 
some amateur vocalists of the city, in giving imitations of the Italian troupe 
Their first concert came off on Wednesday evening. The audience, although 
not very select, seemed to have a high appreciation of the performance. When 
we say that Signor Ricardiro superintended the vocal department of the even- 
ing’s performance, and that Signor Umbrellaro Jed the instrumental, our readers 


in excellent voice, the basso was deep and clear, and the buritono was critically 
correct, even in his highest notes, We will not state positively whether Bel- 
lini, Donizetti, or Mozart was the author of the opera from which they sung. If 
ro one of them composed it, some one else certainly did, and this is as much as 
we can say relative to its authorship. We could rot even learn the name of the 
piece, but as we took a note of certain passages of it, which struck us as ex- 
quisitely fine, we shall give them :— 


Basso.—“ I feelo mosto confoundedlyo 
[feels his pocketa.] 
Hard upo for a drinko. 
Can’t-youo—[very low]—run your faceo?”’ 
Tenore —‘ No the gameo is blocked-upo : 
I'mo alreadyinthe bookso, 
And can’t comeit quiteo.” 
Basso —({ With violent gesticulation]— 
‘** Canyounoto makearaiso of twobitso?”’ 
Tenore.—* Nothereo, wherelamo sowell-knowno : 
I haveo already-triedo, and fourdit nogo.” 
Basso.—[Turning furiously from Tenore, and wickedly waving 
his hand to him to be off. } 
“ Awaytheno! thouarto notthemano Iseeko : 
Iwanthimo whostenda treato.”’ 
Baritono.—* Friends and fellow-singerso, 
Thavegoto three-dimeso, 
And rathero than that you shouldo 
Kickupa rowe, I will-parto 
Theblunto for drinks forallo.”’ 


[Basso is pacified—Tenore is pleased: three ‘ goes” of brandy-and-water 
are called for, and paid for by Bariteno. They all three drink, and sing in 
chorus :]— 


. 


‘Tf-we-have not money, we oughtero ;— 
What odds though so long as we geto 
The brandv-and-watero !”’ 
The next part of the performance was the execution of a very difficult air on 
the trombone au naturel, after which the concert broke up in a rowo ! 
Picayune. 





PARIS CHIT-CHAT. 

The marriage of the Count Albert Esterhazy with Mdlle. Marie D’Appony, 
daughter of the magnificent Austrian Ambassador, was celebrated the other 
day with the greatest magnificence. The splendor of the equipages excited 
the astonishment and admiration of all the Parisian cockneys assembled to see 
them pass on their way to the well-known hotel, Galiffet, now the residence of 
the Pope’s Nuncio, who gave his benediction to the young couple in his own 
private chapel. The wedding carriages were three in number, the gigantic /a- 
quais behind them, in gorgeous liveries, wore each of them the enurmous bou- 
quet d'usage, avd the coachmen sported the large wigs and the “ chapeau lam- 
pion,” now so rarely seen in Paris. Behind the carriage of the Ambassador 
s'ood a sumptuously attired vale de pied, a chasseur covered with gold lace, and 
a fierce-looking heidugue in a Hungarian costume, which was remarkable for its 
richness and singularity, and attracted universal attention. The elegant sim- 
plicity of the bride’s toilette contrasted charmingly with the splendor with 
which she was surrounded, Another aristocratic wedding is expected to take 
place shortly—the young Duke de Chevreuse, the only son of the Duke de 
Luynes, and heir of one of the greatest fortunes in France, is about to be 
united to Mademoiselle de Contades, daughter of the Vicomte de Contades. 
It is thought the marriage will be solemnized at the noble Chateau de Dam- 
pierre, belonging to M. de Chevreuse, which is about ten miles from Paris. 
The park attached to this princely residence is more than two thousand acres 
in extent, and the chateau is decorated with the most beautiful paintings of In- 
gres and statues of Simart, amongst which one of the most conspicuous is that 
of the Duke de Bordeaux, in massive silver. 

The Earl of }——, so well known and so remarked in our capital when 
Lord H——, is returning amongst us with his splendid fortune of 900,000 
francs a year, to shine once more as an exalted patron of the arts. A splendid 
hotel is in readiness for the reception of his Lordship and suite, and it is whis- 
pered that there is a beautiful little temple set apart for the cultivation of the 
art he protects, which is lined with Indian cachmeres. Nothing is talked of in 
the diplomatic world but the misfortune which has just befallen the little secre- 
tary of a great homme d'etat of small stature. It is such as would have made 
Moliere’s Georges Dandin rub his hands with delight. 

A new journal is published here under the title of Journal de Princes et des 
Ambassadeurs. The epigraph is as follows :—‘ No one who is not a gentle- 
man by birth will be allowed the honor of subscribjag to our journal.” The 
editors of this paper, whose claims to gentility are, it 1s said, none of the best 
established, at least display a remarkable talent for puffing, and will give some 
idea of the rage for aristocratic pretensions now prevailing in Paris. An amu- 
sing anecdote is related of the interview of the Count de Toreno, just dead, 
with the redacteur of a Conservative journal here some time since. The 
Count entered, dressed in the deepest mourning, covered with crepes pleureurs, 
&c., and when the astonished editor inquired eagerly what relation he had lost, 
he anewered, “‘ Myself none; but it is in sympathy with your feelings that 1 
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| am thus attired. I come, alas! to announce to you that Queen Christina has 


thought fit to withdraw the 3,000 francs a month that she has hitherto granted 


| to you in order to procure a favorable mention in your columns.” “ 20N30l8 


can conceive how eminently musical was the entertainment. The ¢enore was | 


{ 


yourself, illustrivas Senhor,” answered the journalist, “I may yet be of sery ce 
to you. I have already entered into arrangements with the new Government ” 
* We had anticipated this, my good fiiend, and I see that if the Opportunity 


| presents itself we may still reckon upon your assistance.”’ 


M. de Chateaubriand has just obtained a place at the post-office for a forme, 
secretary of his. ‘ It is the least that could be granted to a man who has dons 
so much for the glory of letters,” remarked M. Alphonse Karr on this occasion 
A most interesting soiree musicale was given by Rossini the other night. The 
illustrious maestrv on this occasion heard Duprez for the first time, not havic, 
set foot for so many years in the Opera House, where nothing now could induce 
him to go. The great tenor, fired with enthusiasm, sang the beautiful air of 
Guillaume Tell with an energy aud expression be never in his best days sur. 
passed, Rossini was delighted beyond measure, and lavished @comiums op 
his fine and noble method and elevation of style. Rossini will leave us in the 
course of the week. 

The inimitable basso, Lablache, has just undergone an operation at the jaw. 
bone, which has produced a favorable etfect, and he will now doubtless be able 
shortly to proceed to Naples, for which city he has a great penchant. Expect. 
ing to meet Thalberg and his wife, as well as an assembly of old amici, by 
asked and obtained from the administration of Les Italiens a conge till Novem. 
ber, in order to recover himself from the fatigues of the London season, and 4, 
the same time prepare for the ensuing campaign in this capital. Rossini, afte; 
a sojourn of three months, left Paris on Wednesday last. During his residence 
in Paris his hotel has been visited by at least 2,000 persons. He received ng 
person in the morning from his hour of rising till noon, but his medical ady;- 
sers ; from noon to four or five o’clock he went out to visit old friends and ac. 
quaintances ; and at six o'clock dined, and then till midnight his salons were 
filled with visitors, who were delighted to take part in the charming and inte|- 
leetual causeries which invariably took place. He proceeds by easy stages to 
Bologna, where he purposes to reside until August next, when he repairs for 
two months to the baths of Aix, in Savoy, and he comes again to Paris. The 
departure of Carlotta Grisi will prevent the absurd ballet of La Peri from be. 
ing performed here any longer; it never answered the expectations of the ma- 
nagement, for, curing the absence of Duprez on conge, it was, after a few 
nights, played to empty benches ; but it has been suffered to remain on the rc. 
pertoire, as Duprez’s return brought back the audiences, while preparations were 
made for the production of another ballet, in which Dumilatre is to have a pro! 
minent part. Barroilket has msde his rentre in Charles VI., the opera which 
caused most unfortunately the legal proceedings between the directeur and Dv- 
prez, who is still obliged, bon gre, mal gre, to sing in a part to which he hasa 
decided objection. Madame Dorus Gras and Madame Stoltz were excellert ir 
the performances of that opera. The Opera Comique is also stirling. Lam. 
bert Sinnel’s success is unequivocal, and, there is no doubt, will have a con- 
siderable run. Three new operas are on the f¢apis for that establishment, and 
Scribe is busily engaged writing a fourth, to which Adolph Adam is to com- 
pose the music. Mdlle. Sarah Felix, sister of Md'le. Rachel, who is said to 
possess great musical qualifications, has gone to Florence to study under the 
celebrated master Romani. Concerts (Musard) are attempted again at the 
place of their former glory, the Salle Vivienne, but the taste for these entertain- 
ments is completely gone by. Since the originator of them (Musard) left them, 
they dragged on most indifferently, and had been announced for a somewhat 
lengthened period. Moschelles :s arrived, and intends remaining a few weeks 

Rubini has, in addition to the effective company whom he has engaged for 
the I:alian Opera at St. Petersburgh, made arrangements with Madame Viardo: 
Garcia to perform at the opening next month. Madame Viardot is also en- 
gaged for the Italian Opera at Vienna when her professional duties terminate at 
St. Petersburgh. 

Mademoiselle Cerito, after a short interval of repose, has commenced the 
first of her engagements in Italy, at Perugia, where she made her debut in the 
favorite ballet, La Gitani. The enthusiasm of the Perugians at the perform. 
ance of that celebrated danseuse is described as overwhelming. 





Nove Use or Barrack Loop-notes.—The Kerry Examiner alleges, that a 
gentleman who had been lately walking by the Tralee barracks, having inquired 
of a soldier regarding the use of the loop-holes which were lately made, received 
as answer, that they were excellent contrivances for smuggling whiskey to the 
men when the gates were closed. 
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the very largest class. containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per.odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
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line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the most 


i tists :— 
sagen ty BLACK aRtA. ; ™ or ‘ 
roperty of the Hon. BaL1E Pryton, of New Orleans; Engrave y Dicx after 
sini  Paere’e painting, in the collection of Joun C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe tt, of Fort Mitchell, Ala. ; Engraved by Dick afler 
TRoYE’s painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATHA, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq, of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dice 
after TRoYe’s painting, in the collection of Tuomas Kirkman, Esq. 
Ye eee d by Dick aft 
The property of Col. WM. R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick after 
° ‘Taet g’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Stockton, U.S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by H1NsHEL- 
woop after TRoYE’s painting, in the Office of the *‘ Spirit of the Times.” 


BOSTON, 








erty of Mr. JamEs Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Latrre for Col. 
en W. R. Jounnson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 
sf Cov of Columbia, S.C.; Painted by Trors 
operty of Hon. Prerce M.Burier & Co., of Columbia, 8. C.; Painted by Troy 
— for Col Hampton, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshelwood. 
WAGNER. ' 
The property of Mr. Joun CampBELt, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’ho mme from the Original Picture. in the Office of the 


*« Spirit ef the Times.” 
o MONARCH. 


Ti erty of Col. Wape Hampton, of S. C.: Painted by Trove expressly for Col. 

ene Hampton, and engraved by Hinsheiwood. 

MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
Tne property of Bacon, PINDELL, BLaInE & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DunneLs 
after Tioye’s painting,in the collection of R. PINDELL, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, 

The property of A. L. SuoTwELt & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 

RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) as in their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Juan Connau, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 
MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, . 
The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide ;” Engraved by Hinshelwood 
from a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
Editor. i . bof 
On commencing the present volume of the “Spirit of the Times”—on the 4 
March last—was issued a large and magnificently executed portiait of 
COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
** The Napoleon of the Turf!” 5 
Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by Henry Inman, Bs 
: now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 





In the course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of 
FASHION, 
The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments 


determined upon. 
rhe” Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 


ledged ‘Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary * 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 


as will hereafter 


Terms of Schscriotion and Advertising. — h 
ot one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of te? 


j for eac 
inted lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents : 
cauoutbat ht cm longer or shorter ones in that proportion. Less than co ag 
ill be considered half a square, more than 60 a square. Vo Advertisemenis ae ho 
serted unless paid for inadvance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ance 
amount proper to be remitted by ame, counting the words of their edvertiogne atthe 
1c? Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be o- raion, 0 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They will be sent to any section of the , 


smo? e them from injury. the eaitorial 0& 
ble that such letters and communications as relate to ae 
aaa oi Dleed Stock be addressedto WM. T. Portes ; ai! others to J. Ricna® 


The Postage must be paid in all cases. 
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